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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE  I. — NAME. 

This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Dominion  Educational  Association. 
ARTICLE  II. — DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  consist  of  seven  departments — Elementary,  Higher 
Education,  Inspection  and  Training,  Kindergarten,  Industrial  Education, 
Art  Education,  Musical  Education, 

Sec.  2.  Other  departments  may  be  organized  in  the  manner,  prescribed 
in  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  1.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  education  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership  and  may  continue  a  member  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
at  the  general  meeting  or  convention.  On  neglect  to  pay  such  fee  the  mem- 
bership shall  cease. 

Sec.  2.  Each  department  may  prescribe  its  own  conditions  of  member- 
ship, provided  that  no  person  be  admitted  to  such  membership  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  general  Association. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  eligible  to  membership  may  become  a  life  member 
by  paying  at  once  ten  dollars. 

ARTICLE   IV. — OFFICERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Honorary  Presi- 
dents consisting  of  one  from  each  province  or  territory  represented  on  the 
Association,  together  with  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association;  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  twelve 
Directors,  together  with  the  presiding  officers  of  the  several  sections  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  with  the  exception  of  the  Honor- 
ary Presidents  shall  form  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  as  such  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  such  Committees  from  their  own  numbers  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient. 
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Sec.  3.  The  elective  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  meeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  Convention, 
the  majority  of  votes  being  necessary  for  the  choice.  They  shall  assume 
office  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  convention. 

Sec.  4.  Each  Department  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to 
conduct  its  affairs. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving 
upon  a  presiding  officer.  In  his  absence,  a  Vice-President  shall  preside;  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors 
may  assign,  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  at  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department 
shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  his  office, 
keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  departmemt. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  hold  in  safe  keeping,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Association, 
shall  expend  the  same  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Board;  shall  keep  an  exact 
account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  full  statement  of  which  he  shall, 
on  retiring  from  office,  submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
their  own  body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association; 
and  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings.  Upon  the 
written  application  of  ten  members  of  the  Association  for  permission  to 
establish  a  new  Department,  they  may  grant  such  permission.  Such  new 
department  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  others.  The  formation  of  such  department  shall  in  effect  be  a  sufficient 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  for  the  insertion  of  its  name  in  Article  II, 
and  the  "Secretary  shall  make  the  necessary  alterations. 


ARTICLE   V. — MEETINGS. 

Sec.l.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  provided  that  not 
more  than  three  years  shall  intervene  between  two  general  meetings  or  con- 
ventions. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request 
of  ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Sec.  3.  Any  Department  of  the  Association  may  hold  a  special  meeting 
at  such  time  and  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint,  provided 
that  the  expense  of  such  meeting  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  without  the  order  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  during 
the  convention. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  held  at  such 
other  times  and  places  as  the  Board  or  the  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  five  other  members  of  the  Board,  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  Board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At 
its  first  meeting  a  Committee  on  Publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  previous 
year  and  one  member  from  each  Department. 

ARTICLE  VI. — BY-LAWS. 

By-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present,  provided  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Nominations,  one  on  Honorary  Members,  and  one  on  Reso- 
lutions. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Treasurer  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  its 
proceedings. 

4.  No  paper,  lecture  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or 
any  of  its  Departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper, 
lecture  or  address  be  published  in  its  volume  of  proceedings  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


CONSTITUTION  DE  L' ASSOCIATION  D'EDUCATION  DU  CANADA 


ARTICLE    I. — NOM. 

Cette  Association  portera  le  nom  suivant:  Association  d'Education  du 
Dominion  du  Canada. 

ARTICLE  II. — DEPARTEMENTS. 

lere  Divis.  L' Association  comprendra  sept  deparfements:  l'E16men- 
taire,  1'Education  Superieure,  1'Inspection  et  Enseignant,  le  "Kindergarten," 
1'Education  Industrielle,  1'Education  Artistique  et  1'Education  Musicale. 

2de  Divis.  On  pourra  organiser  d'autres  departements  de  la  maniere 
prescrite  par  cette  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III. — AFFILIATION. 

lere  Divis.  Toute  personne  interessee  au  progres  de  1'education  pourra 
devenir  membre  de  1' association  en  versant  la  somme  d'un  dollar  a  la  reunion 
generate  ou  convention;  et  elle  pourra  continuer  son  affiliation  en  versant 
la  meme  somme  (un  dollar),  annuellement.  Elle  cessera  d'etre  membre 
des  qu'elle  ne"gligera  de  payer  cette  contribution. 

2de  Divis.  Chaque  departement  pourra  prescrire  ses  propres  conditions 
d'affiliation.  Une  personne  ne  pourra  etre  affiliee,  cependant,  que  lors- 
qu'elle  est  deja  membre  de  1'Association  generate. 

3me  Divis.  Toute  personne  eligible  a  la  position  de  membre  pourra 
devenir  membre  a  vie  en  payant,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  la  somme  de  dix  dollars. 

ARTICLE   IV. — OFFICIERS. 

lere  Divis.  Les  Officiers  de  cette  Association  seront:  un  President  Honor- 
aire  pour  chaque  province  et  territoire  representes  a  1'Association,  et  les 
Presidents  retire's  de  T Association;  un  President,  un  Vice-President,  un  Se- 
cretaire, un  Assistant-Secretaire,  un  Tresorier,  et  douze  Directeurs  et  les  Pre"si- 
dents  des  divers  de*partements. 

2de  Divis.  Les  Officiers  de  cette  Association,  moins  les  Presidents  Honor  - 
aires,  constituront  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs,  et  en  cette  qualite"  ils  auront  le 
pouvoir  de  former  des  Comites  dont  les  membres  seront  choisis  parmi  eux, 
selon  qu'ils  le  jugeront  a  propos. 

3me  Divis.  A  moins  d'ordre  contraire  de  la  part  de  1'assemblee,  les 
Officiers  de  1'Association  seront  61us  par  voie  de  scrutin,  le  troisieme  jour 
de  la  reunion;  la  pluralite"  des  votes  de"cidera  le  choix.  Ils  entreront  en  charge 
le  premier  Janvier  a  dater  de  la  reunion. 
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4me  Divis.  Chaque  departement  sera  administre  par  un  President  un, 
Vice-President,  un  Secretaire  et  par  taut  officiers  juge  necessaire  a  1'admin- 
istration  de  ses  affaires. 

5me  Divis.  Le  President  presidera  toutes  les  assemblees  de  1'Association 
et  celles  du  Bureau  des  Directeurs,  et  accomplira  les  devoirs  appartenant 
ordinairement  a  un  President.  En  son  absence  un  Vice-President  presidera; 
et  en  1'absence  de  tous  les  Vice-President  on  nommera  un  President  tem- 
poraire,  apres  mise  aux  voix  les  noms  des  candidats  par  le  Secretaire. 

6me  Divis.  Le  Secretaire  devra  garder  un  rapport  complet  et  exact 
des  deliberations  des  assemblees  generates  de  1'Association  et  de  toutes  les 
assemblees  du  Bureau  des  Directeurs,  et  se  chargera  de  toute  correspond- 
ance  qui  pourra  lui  etre  confiee  pas  les  Directeurs,  et  il  devra  apporter  avec 
lui  ses  registres  a  toutes  les  reunions  de  1'Association  et  du  Bureau  des  Di- 
recteurs. Le  Secretaire  de  chaque  departement  devra  accomplir  les  devoirs 
appartenant  ordinairement  a  sa  charge,  et,  en  outre  conserver  une  liste  des 
noms  des  membres  de  son  departement. 

7me  Divis.  Le  Tresorier  devra  percevoir,  d'apres  les  instructions  du 
Bureau  des  Directeurs,  tous  les  deniers  payes  a  1'Association,  les  placer  en 
lieu  sure,  et  les  employer  seulement  d'apres  1'ordre  du  dit  Bureau;  il  tien- 
dra  un  compte  fidele  de  ses  recettes  et  de  ses  depenses  il,  en  fournira,  au 
sortir  de  fonctions,  un  releve  complet  au  Bureau  des  Directeurs.  Le  Tresorier 
donnera  toutes  les  garanties  que  pourra  exiger  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs 
concernant  le  fidele  accomplissement  de  ses  devoirs. 

8me  Divis.  Le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  aura  le  pouvoir  de  remplir  les 
vacances  survenant  parmi  ses  propres  membres;  il  soignera  les  interets 
generaux  de  1'Association,  et  verra  a  tous  les  arrangements  necessaires  a 
ses  assemblees.  II  pourra  decre"ter  1'etablissement  d'un  nouveau  departe- 
ment sur  demande  ecrite  a  cet  effet  de  la  part  de  dix  membres  de  1'Asso- 
ciation. Le  nouveau  departement  sera  reve~tu  des  memes  droits  et  privileges 
que  les  autres  departements.  La  formation  d'un  tel  departements  sera,  par  * 
le  fait  meme,  un  amendement  suffisant  a  la  constitution  a  1'effet  d'inscrire 
son  nom  a  1' Article  II.  et  le  Secretaire  devra  faire  les  changements  necessaires 
a  ce  sujet. 

ARTICLE  V. — ASSEMBLEES. 

lere  Divis.  Les  assemblees  de  1'Association,  se  tiendront  aux  jours  et 
lieux  que  determinera  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  pourvu  qu'il  ne  s'ecoule 
pas  plus  de  trois  ans  entre  deux  assemblees  generates. 

2me  Divis.  Sur  demande  de  dix  membres  du  Bureau  des  Directeurs  le 
President  pourra  convoquer  des  assemblees  speciales. 

3me  Divis.  Tout  departement  de  1'Association  pourra  tenir  une  assem- 
blee  speciale  aux  jours  et  lieux  indiques  par  ses  propres  reglements,  pourvu 
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que  les  expenses  de  ses  assemblees  ne  soient  pas  a  la  charge  de  1'Association 
sans  un  ordre  de  celle-ci. 

4me  Divis.  Le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  devra  tenir  ses  assemblees  re- 
gulieres  pendant  la  convention. 

5me  Divis.  Le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  pourra  tenir  des  assemblees 
speciales  a  des  jours  et  lieux  que  le  Bureau  ou  le  President  pourra  determiner 
concurremment  avec  cinq  autres  membres  du  Bureau. 

6me  Divis.  Chaque  nouveau  Bureau  devra  s'organiser  a  la  session 
meme  de  son  election.  A  sa  premiere  assemblee  on  devra  nommer  un  comite 
de  publication,  forme  du  President  et  du  Secretaire  de  1'Association  de  1'annee 
precedente  et  d'un  membre  de  chaque  departement. 

ARTICLE  VI. — REGLEMENTS. 

On  pourra  adopter,  par  deux  tiers  des  votes  des  membres  de  1'Association, 
des  reglements  qui  ne  seront  pas  incompatibles  avec  cette  constitution. 

ARTICLE  VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

On  pourra  changer  ou  amender  cette  constitution  a  une  assemblee  reguliere 
ou  par  le  vote  unanime  des  membres  present,  ou  par  les  deux  tiers  des  votes 
des  membres  present,  pourvu  que  tel  changement  ou  amendement  ait  ete 
propose  par  ecrit  a  une  assemblee  reguliere  precedente. 

REGLEMENTS. 

1.  A  chaque  assemblee  reguliere  de  1'Association  on  devra  former  un 
comite  pour  la  nomination  des  officiers,  un  pour  la  nomination  des  membres 
honoraires  et  un  pour  les  resolutions. 

2.  Le  President  et  le  Secretaire  devront  certifier  pour  le  Tresorier  tout 
compte  approuve  par  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs. 

3.  Chaque  membre  de  1'Association  aura  droit  a  une  copie  des  delib- 
erations. 

4.  II  ne  sera  fait  lecture  d'aucun  document,  d'aucune  conference  ou 
adresse  devant  1'Association  ou  aucun  de  ses  departements  en  1'absence  de 
son  auteur,  et  1'insertion  de  tels  documents,  conferences  ou  adresses  ne  se 
fera  pas  au  Registre  des  Deliberations  sans  le  consentement  du  Bureau  des 
Directeurs. 


FOREWORD 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Proceedings  as  printed  in  this  Report 
give  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  include  verbatim  re- 
ports of  many  valuable  contributions,  in  the  form  of  dis- 
cussions at  the  Round  Table  Conferences,  which  were  made 
by  various  members  of  the  Association. 
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Program 

OF  THE 

EIGHTH  CONVENTION 

HELD   AT 

OTTAWA,  ONT.,  AUGUST  20-23,  1913 
IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ELGIN  ST. 

WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    20 

10  a.m. — DIRECTORS'  MEETING: 

Business  from  last  meeting;  organization  business;  reports;  Committee 
on  nominations  and  place  of  next  meeting. 

2.30  p.m. — 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  White,  Principal  of  Ottawa  Normal  School. 
(a)     Scope  and  nature  of  the  Report  of  the  'Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  Commission,  by  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  President. 

ROUND  TABLE: 

—  (6)  Are  any  advantageous  co-ordinations  practicable  between  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  provinces?  Introduced  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

8  p.m. — Dinner  at  Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21 

10  a.m. — ROUND  TABLE: 

(a)  First  steps:  The   Kindergarten   and   Montessori  methods   as   pre- 
paration for  future  education.     The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  this  topic. 

(b)  The  aim  and  practice  of  education  in  public  schools,  regarded  as 
preparation  for  industrial  life. 

2.30  p.m. — ROUND  TABLE: 

The  continuation  of  education,  industrial  and  technical,  beyond  the 
public,  school;  the  character  of  classes  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

8  p.m. — DISCUSSION: 

Physical  education  and  its  place  in  school;  the  function  of  the  Strath cona 
Trust,  and  the  problem  of  the  training  of  teachers. 

Introduced  by  Miss  Cartwright,  Physical  Director,  Royal  Victoria 
College,  McGill  University,  and  Lt.-Col.  Gwynne,  Director  of 
Cadet  Service,  Militia  Department. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22 

10  a.m. — ROUND  TABLE: 

The  organization  of  controlling  bodies  for  continuation  classes,  and  sources 
of  financial  support. 

2.30  p.m.— REPORTS  FROM  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS,  with  resolutions  (if 

any); 

Report  of   Nominating   Committee; 
Election  of  Officers; 
Choice  of  meeting  place. 

DISCUSSION: 

Outlook  of  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Association; 
Any  unfinished  business. 
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Minutes 

OF  THE  EIGHTH  CONVENTION 


Wednesday,  August  20. 

The  Eighth  Convention  held  its  meeting  in  the  Normal 
School,  Ottawa,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  F.  White,  Principal 
of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
kay  (Nova  Scotia),  Vice-President. 

The  President  explained  that  the  central  subject  of  de- 
liberation was  to  be  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Training  and  Technical  Education,  of  which  Part  I., 
containing  a  summary  of  the  findings,  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  present.  His  presidential  address  was  an  exposition  of 
the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Commission  had  been  under- 
taken and  carried  out. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Mac  Kay  introduced  the  topic  /'Are  any  advan- 
tageous co-ordinations  practicable  between  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  Provinces."  He  advocated  (1)  community  of 
text-books,  (2)  uniform  standards  for  matriculation  and  pro- 
fessional training,  (3)  a  Dominion  Education  Bureau  similar  to 
that  at  Washington,  (4)  the  development  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  into  a  body  of  representative  and 
advisory  character  rather  than  a  generalized  provincial  as- 
sociation. The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Carter  (New 
Brunswick),  Inspector  Smith  (Ontario),  Dr.  Robinson  (British 
Columbia),  Dr.  Putman  (Ottawa),  Mr.  Fletcher  (Manitoba), 
Dr.  Scott  (Calgary),  Dr.  White  (Ottawa),  Professor  Dale 
(McGill),  and  the  President. 

The  committee  named  to  summarized  the  results  of  the 
discussion  drew  up  the  following  resolution  which  was  passed 
unanimously  at  the  afternoon  session  on  August  23. 

Resolved:  That  we  view  with  great  satisfaction  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Provincial  Educational  authorities  to  co-operate: — 

1.  In  the  adoption  or  production  as  far  as  practicable  of  the  same  school 
texts  thru  the  Dominion,  in  order  to  secure  the  lowest  prices  possible  as  well 
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as  the  advantages  of  a  more  complete  co-ordination  of  studies  in  the  schools 
of  the  various  provinces. 

2.  In  the  co-ordination  of  Provincial  Educational  standards,  and  of 
the  different  classes  of  teachers'  licenses  based  upon  them,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  inter-provincial  exchange  of  teachers  when  desirable. 

3.  In  the  progressive  assimilation  of  educational  nomenclature  and 
statistics,  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  provincial  and  foreign  educational 
developments  leading  eventually  to  a  Canadian  Bureau  publishing  annually 
educational   statistics   and    information;    and 

4.  In  making  the  Dominion  Educational,  or  some  other  Association, 
an  efficient  bond  of  inter-provincial  comity  and  conference." 

Before  the  session  closed,  Mr  T.  Bengough  (Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education), 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  visit  to  a  Montessori  school  in  Rome. 

Evening  Session. — In  the  evening  the  President  entertained 
the  delegates  and  many  guests  at  the  Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club. 
The  toast  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  proposed  by  the  President, 
was  responded  to  by  the  Right  Honorable  R.  L.  Borden, 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Perley.  Speeches  were  made 
by  the  following  Superintendents  of  Education:  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay,  Nova  Scotia;  Dr.  Alex.  Robinson,  British  Columbia; 
Mr.  R.  Fletcher,  Manitoba;  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  New  Brunswick; 
Dr.  A.  M.  Scott,  Calgary,  Alberta;  by  Professor  J.  A.  Dale, 
McGill  University;  Chancellor  Jones  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  His  Honor  Judge  McTavish.  The  proceedings 
were  closed  by  the  toast  of  the  President,  proposed  by  the  Pre- 
mier and  responded  to  by  Dr.  Robertson. 

Thursday,  August  21. 

Morning  Session. — On  the  conclusion  of  formal  business, 
Professor  Dale  spoke  on  "First  Steps:  the  Kindergarten  and 
Montessori  methods  as  preparation  for  future  education/' 
Dr.  Putman,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  City  of  Ottawa,  dealt 
with  "The  aims  and  practise  of  education  in  public  schools, 
regarded  as  preparation  for  after-employment  in  industries/' 
Discussion  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Scott,  the  President,  Dr. 
Robinson,  -Mr.  Atwood  (Ottawa),  Dr.  MacKay,  Prof.  Dale, 
Dr.  Carter,  Prin.  Sexton,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Dr.  White. 

The  committee  appointed  to  summarize  the  results  of  the 
discussion  drew  up  the  following  resolution  which  was  passed 
unanimously  at  the  afternoon  session  on  August  23. 
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"The  Dominion  Educational  Association  believes  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  portion  of  the  time  in  all  of  the  grades  of  the  public  elementary  or 
common  schools  devoted  to  progressive  hand  work  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
continually  tending  to  definite  vocational  training  towards  the  end  of  the 
courses  in  these  schools. 

The  Association  is  convinced  that  there  should  be  established,  in  the  more 
important  industrial  communities  in  the  various  provinces,  special  pre- 
vocational  classes  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  who  are  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  so  that  they  may  be 
better  prepared  to  enter  practical  life  as  wage-earners." 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  discussion  was  continued  on  the 
subject  of  Education  beyond  the  Elementary  School,  upon  which 
an  address  was  given  by  Prin.  F.  H.  Sexton,  Director  of  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Nova  Scotia.  During  the  discussion  Pro- 
fessor Lochhead,  Macdonald  College,  spoke  of  the  rural  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

The  committee  appointed  to  summarize  the  discussion 
drew  up  the  following,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
afternoon  meeting  on  August  23. 

"The  Dominion  Educational  Association  believes  that  classes  or  schools 
for  industrial  and  technical  education  should  be  provided  for  the  continued 
education  of  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  Association  believes  that  bureaus  of  vocational  guidance  should  be 
established  wherever  possible  to  discover  the  natural  abilities  of  the  students 
in  the  leaving  grades  of  the  schools,  to  advise  the  prospective  wage-earners 
in  respect  to  vocations  in  which  they  might  attain  their  highest  development, 
and  to  further  assist  youthful  wage-earners  with  advice  until  they  are  finally 
established  in  positions  which  seem  to  be  most  fit  for  them. 

The  Association  is  convinced  that  the  type  of  vocational  school  known 
as  the  industrial  continuation  school  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
to  carry  out  the  vocational  training  of  the  greatest  numbers  of  wage-earners; 
and  that  schools  should  be  established  to  as  great  an  extent  and  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  Canada  may  be  thoroughly 
trained  to  be  fit  for  efficient,  intelligent,  and  satisfactory  labor. 

The  Association  would  further  urge  educational  authorities  in  Canada 
to  give  their  earnest  attention  to  the  establishment  of  technical  high  schools 
and  middle  technical  schools  for  the  vocational  training  of  youths  and  girls 
who  remain  in  school  or  are  able  to  return  to  school  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  Evening  Session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Physical 
Education  and  its  place  in  School,"  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  Strathcona  Trust.  A  paper  had  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Cartwright,  Physical  Director  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
College  and  the  Physical  Education  School,  McGill  University. 
In  her  absence  this  was  read  by  Professor  Dale. 

Lt.-Col.  R.  T.  Gywnne,  Director  of  Cadet  Services  in  the 
Militia  Department,  Ottawa,  followed  with  an  account  of  the 
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position  of  the  Strathcona  Trust;  and  the   President  with  a 
reference  to  the  systems  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Denmark. 

Friday,    August    22. 

Morning  Session.— The  topic  of  this  meeting  "The  or- 
ganization of  controlling  bodies  for  continuation  classes,  and 
sources  of  financial  support,"  was  introduced  by  the  President, 
who  outlined  the  Dominion  Development  Policy  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Peacock, 
Director  of  Technical  Education  in  New  Brunswick,  and  by  Prin. 
Sexton,  Nova  Scotia;  Dr.  Scott  continued  the  discussion. 

The  committee  appointed  to  summarize  the  discussion  pre- 
pared the  following  statement  which  was  unanimously  approved 
at  the  afternoon  session  of  August  23. 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  strengthening  the  present  educational  systems  in  the 
direction  of  training  for  wage-earning  occupations,  farming  and  housekeeping 
and  of  providing  new  resources  to  that  end,  instructs  its  president  (Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Provincial  Premiers,  at  their 
meeting  at  Ottawa,  the  Dominion  Development  Policy^  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical 
Education,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Premiers  may  see  that  to  give  effect 
to  such  a  policy  would  serve  the  best  interests  both  of  their  Provinces  and 
of  the  whole  Canadian  people." 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  various  committees  brought  in 
their  resolutions  based  on  the  discussions:  those,  which  have 
been  printed  above,  were  carried  unanimously.  The  following 
general  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  to  express  the  feeling 
of  the  Convention  with  regard  to  the  Report  which  had  pro- 
vided the  main  basis  for  its  discussions: — N 

"The  Dominion  Educational  Association  wishes  to  express  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  as  expressed  in  the  Report;  and  declares  its  conviction  that  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission  should  be  acted  upon  in  respect  to  a 
Dominion  Development  Policy  so  far  as  they  can  be  agreed  upon  by  any  or 
all  of  the  different  Provinces  and  the  Dominion." 

Dr.  Putman  moved  the  following  resolution,  seconded  by 
Dr.  MacKay  and  carried:— 

"The  Dominion  Educational  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  by  the  Militia  Department  to  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  of  the  several  Provinces  in  the  working  out  of  the- scheme 
of  the  Strathcona  Trust;  and  its  gratitude  for  the  7,eal  and  tact  shown  by 
the  members  of  the  force  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  teachers." 
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Resolutions  were  carried  expressing  thanks  for  the  con- 
tributions from  the  various  Provinces,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Normal  School  building.  The  Secretary  read  a  resolution  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  following  terms.— 

"That  this  Board,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  secretary  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
between  conventions,  suggests  that  the  Association  instruct  the  incoming 
Board  to  consider  the  question  and  take  such  action  as  seems  possible  to  carry 
it  out." 

This  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  made  a  resolution  on 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Scott,  seconded  by  Prin.  Sexton,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the  following  list 
of  nominations  for  officers  which  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

Honorary  Presidents. — The  Superintendents  of  Education, 
Deputy  Ministers  or  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  various  Provinces.  The  Past  Presidents. 

President. — Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  Ottawa. 
Vice-President.— Dr.  Alex.   Robinson,   British   Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer. — Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Ottawa. 

Directors. — Theodore  Ross,  B.A.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  P.E.I.; 
Dr.  H.  V.  S.  Bridges,  Normal  School.  Fredericton,  N.B.; 
Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  McGill  University;  Dr.  D.  Soloan, 
Normal  College,  Truro,  N.S.;  H.  J.  Silver,  Superintendent 
of  Protestant  Schools,  Montreal;  Inspector  A.  W.  Hooper, 
Brandon,  Manitoba, ;'  Dr.  J.  F.  White,  Normal  School, 
Ottawa;  Dr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  Chief  Inspector,  Toronto; 
Inspector  H.  H.  Smith,  Saskatoon;  Inspector  J.  T. 
Ross,  Edmonton;  Dr.  J.  C.  Miller,  Normal  School,  Cam- 
rose,  Alta.;  Dr.  A.  M.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Calgary,  Alta. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee, 
Dr.  Scott  said  various  places  had  been  suggested  for  the  next 
meeting,  but  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  if  possible 
all  future  meetings  should  be  held  in  Ottawa;  the  capital  city 
seemed  more  appropriate  than  any  other.  The  decision  was  left 
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to  the  Board  of  Directors.  So,  too,  with  the  date  of  next  meeting, 
which  was  much  discussed.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to 
favour  February,  1915. 

Great  appreciation  was  expressed  of  the  value  of  such 
meetings  as  the  present,  at  which  responsible  representatives 
met  to  discuss  definite  educational  problems,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that— 

"The  Dominion  Educational  Association,  being  convinced  of  the  very 
great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  each  of  the  Provinces  thru  regular  meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  Education  Departments  of  the  several  Pro- 
vinces, instructs  its  President  (Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson)  to  suggest  to  the  Inter- 
Provincial  Conference  the  advisability  of  arranging  for  the  holding  of  an  an- 
nual conference  of  Deputy  Ministers  and  Superintendents  of  Education  (or 
their  representatives)." 

Also  that— 

"The  various  Provincial  Associations  should  be  approached  with  a  view 
to  their  sending  representatives  of  the  teaching  body  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Dominion  Association." 

The  proceedings  closed  with  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary,  and  to  the  President  not  only  for  his  chairmanship,  but 
also  for  his  kindly  hospitality. 

J.  A.  DALE, 

Secretary. 


The  Dominion  Educational  Association 


Reports  of  Addresses,  Papers  and  Discussions 


FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON   SESSION 

Wednesday,  August  20th,  1913 
) 

ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME 
DR.  J.  F.  WHITE,  Principal  of  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  members  representing  all  the 
parts  of  this  wide  spread  country  should  convene  for  deliberation 
in  Ottawa,  the  capital  city  of  Canada;  and  it  is  not  unfitting 
that  the  halls  of  the  Normal  School,  an  institution  given  to  the 
consideration  of  educational  problems,  should  be  chosen  for  the 
meeting.  I  have  all  the  greater  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  mem- 
bers to  this  city  because  this  year  you  have  as  President,  Dr. 
Robertson,  who  for  many  years  has  made  his  home  in  Ottawa, 
where  everyone  engaged  in  educational  work  has  learned  to  know 
the  man,  and  has  learned  to  get  help  from  his  inspiration  and 
leadership.  I  personally  acknowledge  with  very  great  grati- 
tude that  on  many  occasions  I  have  been  indebted  to  his  kindness. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  representing  the  various  Provinces  when  they  come 
to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  Ed- 
ucation is  in  many  ways  the  greatest  problem  of  the  state;  and 
although  the  interests  of  the  various  Provinces  may  somewhat 
conflict,  it  must  be  evident  on  consideration  that  the  interests 
we  have  in  common  as  Canadians  must  far  outweigh  any  dif- 
ferences that  may  appear  among  the  various  Provinces.  We 
have  more  that  bind  us  together  as  Provinces  and  make  for  our 
common  concern  and  the  welfare  of  the  child,  wherever  he  is 
found,  than  all  those  things  that  would  keep  us  apart.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  although  the  Provinces  may  continue  for  many 
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years  to  guard  with  jealous  care  their  rights  to  deal  with  edu- 
cation, the  deliberations  of  gatherings  such  as  this  will  make 
everyone  in  the  country  feel  that  education  is  not  a  parochial 
affair,  not  a  provincial  affair,  perhaps  not  even  an  affair  for  the 
Dominion,  but,  indeed,  an  affair  for  the  whole  world.  It  must 
be  clear  to  us  that  we  stand  or  fall  mutually,  and  that  if  any  part 
of  this  country  is  lacking  in  education,  all  parts  suffer;  indeed, 
if  any  country  is  much  below  the  standard  of  education  set  at 
the  present  day,  all  the  world  suffers. 

As  I  understood  from  your  program,  the  questions  to  be 
considered  at  this  meeting  are  not  of  the  kind  usually  dis- 
cussed in  provincial  gatherings.  You  have  set  yourselves  to 
consider  education  rather  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
than  from  that  of  mere  theory.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  many  people  criticize  the  education  of  the  present  day 
because  it  is  not  practical.  They  say  that  we  have  continued 
unchanged  for  many,  many  years,  and  that  all  the  work  of  the 
schools  has  in  view  is  the  fact  that  the  child  may  become  a 
"scholar."  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  many  years  to 
come  few  of  the  children  who  pass  through  our  schools  can  ever 
hope  to  become  scholars  in  the  narrow  acceptation  of  that  term. 
Most  of  them  must  leave  school  at  too  early  an  age;  many  of 
them  lack  the  natural  abilities,  and  there  is  indeed  a  great  army 
of  children  to  be  provided  for  who  can  in  no  sense  be  scholars. 
Dealing  with  the  figures  from  the  United  States — because  in 
this  country  we  have  no  Bureau  that  gives  us  figures  for  the 
whole  country — it  is  said  that  there  is  at  present  an  army  of 
six  million  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen 
in  that  country  who  are  wage  earners,  and  that  each  year  there 
are  leaving  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  over  two 
million  pupils  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  very  large  number  who,  in  the  Southern  States,  leave 
at  the  very  tender  age  of  ten  years  to  begin  their  life  work.  Now, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  at  that  age  children  have  not  a  great  amount 
of  academic  learning,  and  the  schools  as  a  rule  have  not  looked 
upon  the  practical  side;  they  have  not  considered  that 'after  all 
the  child  has  to  earn  its  livelihood  and  that  its  education  must 
come  largely  through  what  it  does  in  the  future  years  and  cannot 
come  so  much  through  books  as  in  the  activity  in  which  it  is 
engaged  through  its  real  life  work.  I  believe  it  is  to  consider, 
in  part,  that  aspect  of  the  question,  based  on  the  Report  of  the 
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Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, of  which  Dr.  Robertson  is  the  head,  that  you  are  met  in 
this  convention. 

The  conservation  of  human  energy  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
question  before  the  public.  It  is  estimated  by  Professor 
Fisher  of  Yale  University  that  in  the  United  States  the  monetary 
value  of  the  human  efficiency  there  at  work  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  billion  dollars.  I  suppose  we  might  place  a  pro- 
portionate estimate  upon  the  value  of  human  endeavor  in  this 
country.  A  good  part  of  that  appears  to  have  gone  to  waste 
because  of  lack  of  skill  and  direction,  or  because  not  applied  in 
the  most  productive  direction.  I  trust,  then,  that  the  meetings 
of  this  Association,  considering  these  and  many  other  questions, 
will  result  in  much  good  to  the  children  of  the  country;  and  if 
they  result  in  good  to  the  children  they  will  result  in  good  to  the 
whole  of  the  country,  because  the  most  important  affair  in  any 
state  must  be  the  education  of  the  child.  It  is  true  in  a  very 
great  measure  that  the  problems  of  the  school  are  the  problems 
of  the  state.  We  trust,  then,  that  your  deliberations  will  result 
in  a  great  uplift,  in  all  parts  doing  more  for  the  child  and  more 
for  the  state.  Again  I  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  gathering  and 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  bid  you  welcome 
to  the  halls  of  this  school. 

DR.  MACKAY,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia,  made  a  fitting  reply  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 


ADDRESS  by  the  President,  DR.  JAMES  W.  ROBERTSON. 

Scope  and  Nature  of   the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Royal 

Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 

Technical  Education. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  program  announces  that  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical 
Education.  That  comes  at  this  early  stage  of  our  proceedings 
because  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  and  some  of  the 
opinions  it  expresses  are  to  be  the  themes  for  the  round  table 
conferences;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  that  I  should  put  into 
spoken  form — more  easily  remembered  for  the  occasion  than 
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from  the  pages  of  a  book— a  statement  of  the  main  lines  of  our 
enquiry  and  the  main  features  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report. 

I  greet  this  gathering  as  a  representative  one,  and  am  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  that  it  is  not  a  big  meeting  in  the  popular 
sense  of  that  phrase.  Big  gatherings  and  fine  platform  addresses 
are  all  right  in  their  way;  but  this  occasion  is  different.  This  is 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  greatest  public  interest  and 
public  service  in  this  country — the  educational  work  of  the  people 
of  Canada  for  themselves.  Nothing  surpasses  that.  You 
might  spend  millions  of  money  for  the  development  of  material 
resources,  but  that  would  not  be  worth  while  except  as  it  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  power  and  well-being  of  the 
people  themselves.  That  is  the  task  of  education — the  develop- 
ment of  human  powers  and  well-being.  Education  is  not  prim- 
arily for  the  purpose  of  developing  power  to  acquire  property,  or 
power  because  the  possession  of  property,  or  power  through 
the  use  of  property;  it  is  for  the  development  of  human  powers 
and  to  make  property  minister  to  human  life.  For  what  shall 
it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own  soul 
through  the  absence  of  education?  There  is  no  greater  depriva- 
tion than  that — the  prevention  of  the  development  of  human 
powers  through  the  absence  of  sound  education.  Many  of  you 
occupy  positions  that  in  the  long  vista  of  time,  as  one  may  say 
with  reverence  for  divine  supremacy,  are  immensely  important 
to  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  Men  who  are  responsible  for 
guiding  the  development  of  the  young  people,  in  a  young  country  at 
this  stage  of  human  history,  have  immensely  more  responsible 
posts  than  those  who,  in  government  or  private  affairs,  prescribe 
only  the  material  conditions  of  life  and  the  financial  opportuni- 
ties of  its  own  citizens  and  others.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  we 
are  to  have  these  round  table  conferences,  because  you  will 
each  contribute  to,  and  each  collect  out  of,  the  common  store 
that  which  will  make  Canada  richer  in  spirit  and  certainly 
greater  in  purpose  and  attainment. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  Report  of  this  Commission  is  a  small  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  education— small  as  Christ  spoke  of  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  This  contribution  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
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human  race  makes  progress  through  the  good  work  it  does,  and 
through  the  good  will  that  is  contributory  to  good  work  by  each 
member.  When  the  education  of  all  the  people  takes  that 
aspect,  purpose  and  direction,  then  if  a  boy  or  girl  has  to  leave 
school  at  twelve,  each  will  have  had  some  vocational  culture 
for  the  sake  of  body,  mind  and  spirit;  and  if  either  or  both 
stay  at  school  and  college  till  they  are  twenty-five,  they  will 
have  had  more  vocational  culture  for  the  sake  of  their  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  They  will  be  educated  as  individuals,  as 
earners,  as  contributors,  as  good  citizens  and  as  trustees  of  life. 
That  is  our  contribution. 

THE  ENQUIRY  IN  CANADA 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  We  were  a  Commission  appointed 
to  gather  information  and  we  made  inquiry  in  Canada  rather 
fully.  We  visited  one  hundred  places  and  wherever  we  went 
were  welcomed,  indeed  were  splendidly  entertained  by  intel- 
lectual hospitalities  as  well  as  social  courtesies.  We  held  175 
sessions  to  receive  testimony  and  made  transcripts  of  the  evi- 
dence of  1,471  men  and  women.  Some  of  those  occupy  foremost 
positions  in  industries,  business,  agriculture,  homemaking  and 
educational  work.  The  needs  of  the  growing  population  of 
Canada  for  further  educational  opportunities,  as  stated  by  those 
witnesses,  may  be  summarized  as: 

First:  Hand-training  and  pre-vocational  education  in  the 
common  schools  after  the  age  of  twelve  to  reveal  the  bent  of  the 
child's  ability  to  itself,  to  its  parents  and  to  its  teacher. 

Second:  Something  in  the  school  classes  to  make  boys  and 
girls  want  to  continue  at  school  as  long  as  they  can. 

Third:  Some  provision  in  the  way  of  secondary  industrial 
and  technical  education  for  those  who  can  continue  at  school 
from  12  to  16. 

Fourth:  Continuation  classes  to  be  attended  while  young 
people  are  following  some  occupation  to  earn  their  living. 

Fifth:  Evening  classes  for  workmen  and  workwomen. 

Sixth:  Middle  technical  schools  to  which  men  and  women 
can  come  back  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  two  years  after 
they  have  been  working  for  some  years. 

The  witnesses  also  presented  the  claims  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation and  fishing  population  for  schools  specially  adapted  to 
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their  needs.  All  were  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for,  and  certain 
of  the  benefit  from,  classes  and  schools  for  housekeeping  occupa- 
tion. Many  witnesses  recommended  the  establishment  of 
correspondence  study  classes  by  central  institutions  in  Canada. 

THE  ENQUIRY  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Then  we  were  to  make  investigations  in  other  countries. 
Everywhere  we  were  welcomed  not  as  troublesome  visitors, 
but  as  friends  of  those  who  were  seeking  the  improvement  of  the 
young  and  the  advancement  of  their  community  through  ed- 
ucation. We  did  not  have  a  cold  shoulder  turned  to  us  once. 
That  is  saying  a  good  deal,  because  we  were  troublesome  people. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States — I  could  not  single  out  any  one 
country  and  say,  "There  we  were  more  kindly  treated  than  else- 
where." Not  merely  those  who  seemed  to  have  time,  who  were 
appointed  to  assist  us,  but  men  and  women  prominent  in  public 
life  and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  public  affairs  gave  us  their 
personal  attention  and  told  us  what  they  had  been  able  to  do, 
told  us  what  they  had  failed  to  do  (which  one  could  not  have 
learned  otherwise)  and  told  us  what  they  hoped  yet  to  do.  In 
all  countries  their  leaders  say  that  their  own  system  is  imperfect 
and  inadequate  for  the  present  needs  of  the  people.  Not  in  a 
spirit  of  faultfinding,  but  with  hopefulness  knowing  the  good  that 
had  been  done,  they  believe  much  more  could  yet  be  accomplished. 
A  great  attitude  of  hope  in  education  has  come  over  the  race 
in  all  the  countries  we  visited. 

In  recent  years  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
elementary  education  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  nature  study  with  school  gardens.  These 
are  for  cultural  purposes,  give  some  preparation  for  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils,  and  are  carried  on  with  advantage  to 
their  progress  in  other  studies.  The  benefits  claimed  for  such 
school  work,  and  all  pre-vocational  classes  in  other  countries,  are 
as  follows:  They  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  school 
work.  They  discover  the  bents,  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupils 
to  themselves  and  also  to  their  teachers  and  parents  and  develop 
a  preference  for  some  skilled  employment.  They  make  pupils 
desire  further  education  after  they  have  begun  to  earn  or  partly 
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earn  their  living.     They  do  not  hinder  progress  in  other  subjects 
of  education. 

Within  the  last  seven  years  the  movement  has  taken  on  a 
very  wide  sweep  in  England.  Children  from  11  to  12,  who  are 
to  leave  school  at  13  or  14,  go  to  schools  or  classes  having  what  is 
called  an  industrial  bias,  commercial  bias,  housekeeping  bias,  etc. 
At  these  schools  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  manual  and  other  work  designed  to  prepare  them  for  occupa- 
tions. The  schools  do  not  teach  trades,  but  give  a  good  pre- 
paration for  the  learning  of  some  trade  immediately  after  the 
children  leave  school. 

Also  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  France  and 
Germany  such  classes  or  schools  have  made  remarkable  progress 
within  the  last  ten  years.  In  Scotland  the  growth  has  been  from 
162  schools  with  3,281  pupils  to  1,945  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  43,287  pupils.  Its  growth  has  been  over  twelvefold  in  10 
years;  and  yet  the  authorities  emphasize  the  need  for  increased 
effort. 

In  European  countries  these  schools  or  classes  do  not  displace 
general  education  from  books.  The  classes  themselves  are 
regarded  as  *  supplementary  courses."  That  is  the  term  used  in 
Scotland  and  in  France,  where  boys  and  girls  of  12  give  about  15 
hours  a  week  to  general  subjects  and  the  other  half  to  handwork 
in  some  form  directly  related  to  occupations.  After  the  handwork 
was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Munich,  of  the  2,200  boys  who 
left  school  the  first  year  thereafter,  no  less  than  2,150  went  at 
once  into  handwork  in  skilled  employments.  Such  classes  have 
so  much  increased  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  own 
continued  education  that  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  England,  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  left  school  at  14 
voluntarily  came  back  for  continuation  classes  in  the  evenings. 
In  smaller  places  the  attendance  at  these  continuation  vocational 
classes  is  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
town. 

The  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  extensiou 
of  vocational  education  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  has 
been  an  educational  reformation.  If  one  would  venture  a  predic- 
tion it  would  be  of  this  sort, — that  the  far-seeing,  deep-seeing 
historian  will  put  a  milestone  to  mark  a  stage  of  England's 
greatness  between  1900  and  1913.  It  will  mark  the  recognized 
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starting-place  of  the  effort  in  England  to  give  the  toiling  masses 
a  chance  for  natural,  normal,  organic  development;  a  chance  to 
be  educated  for  their  jobs,  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  their  work, 
to  make  good  homes  for  themselves  and  to  leave  their  children 
with  still  better  opportunities  for  further  development.  In  Leeds 
where  the  industrial  conditions  were  simply  intolerable,  where  the 
textile  workers  and  their  children  were  becoming  degenerate 
not  from  choice  but  from  compulsion,  we  found  also  the  most 
strenuous  educational  effort,  attended  by  success,  to  reverse  the 
process.  There  in  Leeds  we  found  the  most  earnest  striving  to 
educate,  to  develop  and  to  save.  When  that  effort  comes  to  its 
own,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence,  Leeds  will 'be  redeemed. 
It  will  be  redeemed  by  education,  redeemed  in  the  abilities  and 
good  will  of  its  people,  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  women  and  the 
chances  of  its  children.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  we  have 
found  abroad. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  INFORMATION 

Then  we  were  to  compile  the  information  obtained.  The 
Report  is  in  four  parts.  Parts  I  and  II  are  bound  in  one  volume 
and  contain  the  Commission's  opinions  and  recommendations. 
These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later.  Part  III  contains  the 
story  of  what  we  found  abroad,  dealt  with  by  countries.  For 
example,  take  Germany.  We  first  of  all  try  and  make  clear  the 
system  or  systems  of  general  education  in  Germany;  then  how 
that  general  education  is  related  to  the  industrial  and  technical, 
the  agricultural  and  homemaking  occupations.  Then  we  take 
types  of  the  industrial  and  technical  classes  and  schools  for  all 
classes  of  vocations — building  trades,  metal  trades,  woodworking 
trades,  clothing  trades,  textile  trades,  etc.,  etc.  Then  we  survey 
as  clearly  as  we  can  how  that  system  of  education  is  managed, 
who  control  it,  who  direct  it  and  who  support  it.  Then  we  in- 
dicate what  kind  of  teachers  they  have  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  classes,  and  what  are  the  courses  of  study  as  to  the  subjects 
and  time  given  to  each.  That  is  done  for  Germany  and  for  every 
other  country  in  a  similar  manner.  We  think  that  will  be  a 
distinct  service  and  contribution  to  the  teachers  of  Canada. 
We  hope  it  will  help  them  to  do  their  work  with  better  heart  and 
more  opportunity.  Part  IV.  contains  the  story  of  what  we  found 
in  Canada. 
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The  Report,  as  a  whole,  was  framed  on  this  plan.  We  were 
to  gather  information  that  would  be  available  to  the  people. 
Now,  if  we  had  framed  the  Report  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
Dominion  must  provide  all  the  money  for  the  extension  of  in- 
dustrial training  and  technical  education,  and  if  the  Dominion  had 
refused  or  declined  to  provide  the  money,  or  had  thought  it  wise 
for  any  reason  not  to  participate  in  such  a  policy,  then  the  Report 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  Report  was  framed  to  furnish 
information  and  guidance  for  any  seeking  knowledge  in  all  the 
Provinces.  Further  than  that,  it  was  framed  so  that  any  Province 
that  wanted  to  help  any  community  within  its  borders,  or  to  do 
this  work  itself,  could  go  ahead  and  do  the  work  guided  by  such 
information  as  we  had  gathered  and  put  at  its  service.  We 
believed  that  the  information,  thus  arranged  for  .the  purpose  of 
helping  any  locality  and  any  Province,  would  be  also  in  the  best 
shape  to  be  of  assistance  in  case  the  Dominion  authorities  granted 
financial  aid.  Consequently  if  the  Dominion  should  decline  to 
give  any  grants-in-aid,  the  Report  will  be  as  serviceable  to  the 
Provinces  as  though  we  had  not  mentioned  a  Dominion  Develop- 
ment Policy  at  all.  Further  if  a  Province  should  say  "We  can- 
not do  anything  more;  we  have  not  the  money  for  the  purpose," 
then  the  Report  will  furnish  the  necessary  information  to  cities, 
towns  and  rural  communities  for  action  by  themselves.  However, 
the  Commission  believes  each  Province  will  do  its  share,  and  hopes 
that  the  Dominion  will  take  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden 
because  it  has  the  resources  and  cannot  use  them  in  any  other 
way  that  will  do  as  much  for  the  public  good. 

PRINCIPLES  TO  GOVERN  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  opinion  of  those  who  appeared  before  the  Commission 
was  unanimous  as  to  the  need  of  financial  assistance  in  some 
form  from  the  Dominion  government.  The  form  in  which  it 
should  be  provided  was  not  defined,  but  the  Commission  presented 
an  outline  of  a  policy  by  which  co-operation  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces  might  be  effected  with  the  least  interference 
with  the  control  of  education  by  the  Provincial  governments 
as  provided  for  by  the  British  North  America  Act. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education  in  order  to  -be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  individuals,  to  industrial  development,  to  localities,  to  the 
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several  provinces,  and  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  should  be 
organized  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles : 

1.  It  should  be  under  Provincial  control  and  regulation. 

2.  It  should   receive  financial  support  from  individuals, 
from  local  authorities,  from  Provincial  governments  and  from 
the  Dominion. 

3.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  active  participation  in 
its  control,  management  and  direction  by  individuals  in  the 
locality  who  would  represent  industries  as  employers  and  em- 
ployees, agriculture,   women's  occupations    particularly  house- 
keeping, business  and  organized  education. 

4.  It  should  provide  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  able  to  return  and  to  devote  their  time  for  some  months 
or  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a  course  or  courses  of  instruction 
and  training. 

5.  It  should  make  provision  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  preparing  for  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  housekeeping  occupations,  and  for  workers  in  such 
occupations. 

6.  It  should  be  carried  on  in  cordial  co-operation  with 
existing  systems  of  education,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  existing  buildings,  equipment  and  teach- 
ing staff  so  far  as  these  may  be  suitable  and  available. 

EFFICIENCY  BY  CO-OPERATION 

Any  effort  at  control;  by  means  of  an  administrative  body 
whose  members  would  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
contributions  of  money  from  Dominion,  Provincial  and  local 
sources,  could  not  apply  advantageously  to  work  of  this  kind. 
The  end  to  be  sought  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  and 
suitable  education  which  can  be  provided;  and  also  the  main- 
tenance ot  local  interest  and  the  utilization  of  as  much  as  possible 
of  local  talent  and  the  further  equipment  of  that  talent  by 
the  experience  which  the  individuals  would  gain  only  by  parti- 
cipating in  the  administration. 

A  statement  made  in  this  connection  by  Sir  John  Struthers, 
secretary  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  is  illustrative 
of  much  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  in  the 
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countries  visited.  In  substance  he  said  that  the  Scottish  Ed- 
ucation Department  would  rather  have  a  thousand  men  and 
women  in  Scotland  thinking  and  planning  and  striving  to  make 
the  courses  of  study  and  the  education  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  communities  than  have  ten  thousand  implicitly  doing  what 
the  Department  directed. 

Experience  elsewhere  indicates  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  leave  the  initiative,  the  control  and  administration  of  the 
general  work  of  the  school  largely  in  the  hands  of  the.  local 
authorities.  The  central  or  higher  authority  should  co-operate 
by  putting  at  the  service  of  the  local  body  the  full  information 
which  it  alone  could  possess,  and  the  benefit  of  inspection,  counsel 
and  advice  by  experts  whom  it  only  could  employ.  Supervision 
and  inspection  should  all  be  directed  to  conserving  and  increasing 
local  interest  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintaining  high  standards 
of  work  in  the  school,  and  raising  these  gradually  as  the  pupils 
and  teachers  from  experience  are  able  to  come  up  to  them. 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  FOR  SUPPORT 

The  revenues  of  the  several  Provinces  for  all  purposes  are 
derived,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  extent  of  some  eleven  and 
one-quarter  million  dollars  from  subsidies  from  the  Dominion. 
The  several  Provinces,  from  their  comparatively  slender  revenues, 
have  to  maintain  public  services  of  prime  importance.  On 
them  falls  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance 
of  civil  rights.  The  care  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  roads 
and  bridges,  is  a  charge  on  their  purse.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  municipal  government. 
And  heaviest  of  all  are  their  payments  for  the  organization, 
administration  and  support  of  general  education.  None  of 
these  provincial  services  can  be  neglected  or  starved  without 
severe  national  injury.  The  Provinces  are  doing  about  all  they 
can  with  the  means  they  have.  Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  for  this  new,  important  and  highly  advantageous  public 
service  by  means  of  vocational  training?  The  cost  of  carrying  on 
such  newer  branches  of  education  as  experimental  science, 
nature  study  and  pre-vocational  work  with  tools  and  materials 
is  relatively  high.  These  subjects  were  not  in  sight  or  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  Confederation,  when  the  Provinces 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  providing  and  maintaining  educa- 
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tion.  In  view  of  these  facts,  of  the  public  benefit  and  of  the 
indispensable  preparation  which  they  would  give  for  technical 
instruction,  the  Commission  recommends  that  a  fund  of  at 
least  $350,000  be  provided  by  the  Dominion  Government  and 
paid  to  the  several  Provinces  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Commission  recommends  that,  in  addition  to  any 
other  subsidy  that  may  be  provided,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  per 
•annum  should  go  into  a  Dominion  Development  Fund  to  be 
spent  by  local  and  Provincial  authorities  co-operating  with  the 
Dominion  authorities  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Dominion 
Government  has  already  indicated  its  ability  and  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  the  provinces  for  development  work,  as  shown 
in  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act  of  1912-1913,  whereby  a  sum 
aggregating  $10,000,000  was  provided,  the  expenditure  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  NEED 

In  making  a  forecast  of  the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  system  of  industrial  training  and  technical  education, 
the  Commission  considered  the  population  and  need  of  566 
urban  centres  in  Canada,  besides  the  rural  population.  These 
566  places,  ranging  from  great  cities  like  Montreal  and  Toronto 
down  to  incorporated  villages  of  500  people,  contained  a  total 
population  of  2,790,000.  In  these  urban  places  the  number 
of  persons  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  who  were  not  at- 
tending any  day  schools  is  estimated  at  150,000  young  people. 
The  population  of  Canada  at  the  last  census,  outside  the  566 
places  already  indicated,  amounted  to  4,440,000,  of  whom 
237,000  are  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  not 
attending  any  school. 

If  the  proportion  of  attendance  of  these  387,000  boys  and 
girls  could  be  brought  up  to  that  of  many  areas  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Germany,  no  less  than  213,000  of  them 
would  be  continuing  their  education  at  suitable  classes  after  they 
had  begun  to  earn  their  living. 

Under  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Commission,  there 
would  be  two  Dominion  Development  Funds  to  aid  technical 
instruction  and  training:  one  of  $350,000  a  year  to  promote 
pre-vocational  training  by  means  of  experimental  science,  man- 
ual training,  drawing,  domestic  science  and  nature  study  ;  and 
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the  other  of  $3,000,000  annually  to  supplement  local  efforts  in 
providing  vocational  education  for  those  who  are  past  elementary 
school  age. 

I  call  attention  here  to  the  pages  of  the  Report  which  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  classes,  courses,  schools,  institutes  and 
colleges  required  in  a  complete  system  of  education  for  occupations 
of  those  who  are  past  the  elementary  school  age.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  a  complete  system 
could  be  organized  at  once.  Time  is  required  for  growth.  This 
must  grow.  It  cannot  be  imposed  or  acquired  ready-made.  But 
growth  can  be  directed  and  guided  towards  the  realization  of  a 
complete  system,  if  a  general  plan  is  kept  in  mind  from  the 
beginning.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  (pages 
239,  240,  241). 

Provisions  in  a  System  for  Industrial  Training  and  Technical 

Education. 

The  Commission  considers  that  the  provisions  which  are  indicated 
hereafter  under  the  names  of  classes,  courses,  schools,  institutes  and  colleges, 
are  necessary  in  a  system  or  systems  of  industrial  training  and  technical 
education  for  Canada. 

The  plan  of  statement  by  classes  (or  schools)  is  adopted  because  it  is 
believed  that  by  this  means  local  authorities  and  provincial  authorities  will  be 
helped  in  the  best  way  to  co-ordinate  the  provisions  which  now  exist  with 
what  is  to  be  provided,  in  so  far  as  that  is  desirable,  and  vice  versa. 

The  provisions  have  been  arranged  under  three  main  headings: — 

For  those  who  are  to  continue  at  school  in  urban  communities; 
For  those  who  have  gone  to  work  in  urban  communities; 
For  rural  communities. 

The  provisions  recommended  are  as  follows: — 

For  those  who  are  to  continue  at  School  in  Urban  Communities. 

Division     I.  Intermediate  industrial  classes   (or  schools). 
II.1  Co-ordinated  technical  classes  (or  schools). 

III.  Technical    high    schools. 

IV.  Apprentices'  schools. 

"  V.  Industrial  and  technical  institutes. 

VI.  Technical,  home  economics  and  fine  arts  colleges. 

For  those  who  have  gone  to  work  in  Urban  Communities. 

Division     I.  Continuation  classes  (or  schools). 

"  II.  Co-ordinated  technical  classes  (or  schools). 

"          III.   Middle  technical  classes  (or  schools). 
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Division  IV.  Apprentices'  classes  (or  schools)  in  workshops. 
"  V.  Industrial  and  technical  institutes. 

VI.  Correspondence-study  courses. 

For  Rural  Communities. 

Division     I.  Intermediate  rural  classes  (or  schools). 
"  II.  Rural  high  schools. 

"         III.  Continuation  agricultural  classes  (or  schools)  under  resident 

or  travelling  district  instructors. 
IV.  Continuation    housekeeping    classes    (or    schools)    under 

resident  or  travelling  district  instructresses. 
V.  County  or  district  agricultural  and  housekeeping  schools. 
VI.  Young  people's  social  service  schools. 
VII.  Schools  for  agricultural  apprentices. 
"       VIII.  Agricultural  and  home  economics  colleges. 
IX.  Correspondence-study  courses. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  EXISTING  PROVISIONS 

Some  of  the  provisions  recommended  herein  already  exist  in  more  or 
less  developed  and  organized  form  in  some  places.  In  the  matter  of  the  highest 
institutions,  such  as  Technical  Colleges,  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Schools 
of  Domestic  or  Household  Science,  Canada  appears  to  be  well  equiped  in 
numbers.  They  could  all  be  used  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  connection  with  the  education  of  teachers  and  other  leaders  in  all 
departments  of  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  classes  (or  schools)  of  any  division  require 
buildings,  equipment  or  staff  for  themselves,  wholly  separate  from  what  is 
required  for  the  classes  (or  schools)  in  other  divisions.  Whether  an  insti- 
tution should  have  accommodation  and  facilities  for  more  than  one  kind  of 
classes  (or  schools)  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  according  to  local  conditions. 
There  are  undoubted  advantages  from  having  classes  of  the  different  divisions 
(and  of  different  kinds  in  the  same  division)  in  one  institution,  and  there  are 
advantages  from  having  the  more  elementary  classes  in  a  building  or  buildings 
convenient  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Local  needs,  conditions  and  resources 
furnish  the  only  adequate  data  for  guidance  in  that  respect. 

URGENCY  FOR  ACTION  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES 

The  development  of  trained  ability  for  carrying  out 
undertakings  in  connection  with  our  civilization  is  the  most 
important  duty  at  the  present  time  pressing  upon  the  people  for 
discharge.  It  presses  upon  the  people  as  individuals  and  com- 
munities and  in  their  capacity  as  organized  Provincial  govern- 
ments. When  properly  trained  for  his  job,  one  of  the  first  effects 
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observable  is  that  the  workman  likes  his  work,  understands  it, 
has  ability  to  do  it  well  and  therefore  is  sure  of  obtaining  rea- 
sonably good  returns.  The  finest  and  highest  of  such  develop- 
ments are  in  the  character  of  the  man,  in  his  managing  ability 
and  in  the  spirit  and  methods  of  co-operating  with  his  fellow- 
workers  and  others  in  the  community.  What  is  required  is  that 
the  individual  worker  shall  possess  intelligence,  practical  ability 
and  co-operating  good-will.  These  are  not  inherited;  they  are 
acquired  by  education  and  technical  training.  They  always 
have  been  acquired  thus  since  the  beginning  of  civilization.  In 
recent  years  changed  and  changing  conditions  have  required  new 
means  and  the  use  of  new  instrumentalities.  The  institutions 
to  be  affected  by  this  development  are  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions,  such  as  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  process  of  development  all  that  is  good 
shall  be  conserved,  only  what  is  necessary  should  be  added  and 
provision  made  for  all  the  people  and  all  the  occupations. 

In  all  the  Provinces  there  is  evidence  of  progress.  The 
Provincial  governments  are  not  only  responding  to  the  demands 
made  on  them  as  far  as  their  revenues  permit,  but  they  are 
leading,  encouraging  and  guiding  the  local  communities.  Where 
most  progress  has  been  made  in  general  education,  there  the 
advancement  of  vocational  education  is  most  wanted.  The 
needs  are  chiefly  three — money,  specific  information  and  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

Hitherto  support  has  come  from  local  rates,  county  grants 
and  Provincial  grants.  The  Royal  Commission  recommends 
that  hereafter  these  should  be  supplemented  by  a  substantial 
annual  grant  from  the  Dominion  treasury  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  the  development  of  the  people  of  Canada  through  industrial 
training  and  technical  education — through  education  for  oc- 
cupations. Such  educational  provisions  are  urgently  required 
no  matter  who  provides  the  money  for  them.  By  any  route  of 
taxation  or  contribution  it  will  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  workers 
themselves.  Our  recommendations  have  regard  to  the  large 
groups  such  as, — manufacturing  workers,  building  workers, 
commercial  workers,  transportation  workers,  agricultural  workers, 
natural  resource-development  workers  such  as  fishermen  and 
miners,  and  housekeepers.  The  latter  are  the  mainstay  of  all 
our  advancing  civilization — the  homemakers. 


The  Report  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  further  organization 
of  educational  bodies  required  to  carry  out  an  adequate  plan  of 
education  for  occupations.  Perhaps  I  can  serve  you  best  by 
asking  you  to  read  again  pages  263  to  271  of  the  Report.  (See 
appendix,  pages  41  to  48.) 

Why  New  Bodies  are  Recommended 

It  may  be  asked/ 'Why  should  you  want  Local  Industrial 
Development  Boards  when  the  School  Boards  are  already  there?" 
Take  an  illustration.  We  are  up  against  situations  and  are  not 
trying  to  support  a  theory.  Suppose  the  Dominion  Develop- 
ment Fund  should  provide  for  this  class  of  work,  for  a  city  like 
Ottawa,  as  much  as  $34,000  a  year.  That  is  what  our  recom- 
mendations amount  to.  If  the  Board  at  Ottawa  is  to  receive 
that  amount  from  a  Dominion  Fund,  for  industrial  training  and 
technical  education,  who  is  to  say  whether  it  may  not  be  spent 
in  part  on  laboratories  and  staff  for  general  education  already 
under  its  charge?  Moreover  who  is  to  furnish  the  necessary 
local  knowledge,  intelligence,  enthusiasm  and  driving  power 
except  such  persons  as  are  provided  for  on  the  Local  Industrial 
Development  Boards?  Since  these  Industrial  Boards  would 
owe  their  existence  to  appointments  by  the  Local  School  Boards 
there  would  be  little,  if  any,  risk  of  conflict  in  policy  or  admin- 
istration. The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
have  special  Boards  for  this  class  of  work  for  sometime;  and 
maybe  after  ten  years  one  Local  Board  could  manage  the  whole 
education  efficiently  within  its  area. 

In  the  case  of  the  creation  of  Provincial  Development 
Councils,  practically  the  same  or  similar  reasons  apply.  They 
would  be  composed  of  employers  and  employees  and  business 
men  and  farmers  and  women  and  teachers  and  others  skilled  in 
education.  They  are  the  people  who  know;  they  are  the  persons 
who  could  do.  The  nature  of  their  election  and  appointment 
would  keep  them  in  close  touch  with  the  Local  Boards  and  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education. 

The  Provincial  Development  Commission  might  be  but  one 
man;  he  might  be  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Province;  he  might  be  the  Director  of  technical  education. 
Or  the  Commission  might  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  tech- 
nical, agricultural,  household  science  and  other  branches  of 
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education  within  the  Province.  That  is  a  matter  for  each 
Provincial  Government  to  determine  for  itself.  That  is  an 
outline  of  the  machinery — the^  Local  Development  Boards, 
the  Provincial  Development  Councils  and  the  Provincial  Develop- 
ment Commissions.  The  Dominion  Development  Conference 
and  the  Dominion  Development  Commission  are  described 
on  the  pages  I  have  already  referred  to.  The  functions  of  all 
these  new  bodies  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  Friday  morning's 
session. 

How  THE  DOMINION  FUND  WOULD  BE  APPLIED 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  recommendations  for  the  specific 
uses  of  the  amounts  available  from  a  Dominion  Fund.  Inves- 
tigation in  other  countries  reveals  the  fact  that  you  can  trust 
the  localities  to  provide  the  buildings,  through  local  pride  and 
competition  developing  the  habit  of  provoking  one  another  to 
good  works.  You  can  trust  the  locality  to  provide  a  suitable 
building,  but  you  cannot  trust  the  locality  now  in  Canada  to 
provide  enough  money  for  some  kinds  of  equipment  and  adequate 
salaries  to  ensure  the  retention  of  the  best  men  as  teachers. 
That  is  the  menace  to  education  in  Canada — the  want  of  will- 
ingness to  pay  sufficient  to  retain  permanently  high  trained 
and  able  men.  Therefore  we  say  that  the  Dominion  money,  if 
given,  should  be  assigned  to  paying  a  porportion  of  the  salaries. 
All  effort  for  better  education  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  that 
direction.  It  would  pay  to  offer  tempting,  alluring  salaries 
to  get  and  keep  the  best  men  in  the  ranks.  Suppose  we  had  the 
experience  of  a  great  war,  as  we  had  in  old  times,  and  some  one 
man  showed  conspicuous  ability  in  generalship,  in  inspiring  the 
people  and  in  power  to, achieve  things  in  the  field,  if  we  could 
employ  him  at  any  price  he  would  be  worth  the  cost.  That  is 
where  we  are  at  now  in  the  warfare  of  education  against  its 
hindrances  and  foes.  We  are  so  undeveloped  that  money  seems 
to  be  the  strongest  magnet  to,  attract  men  into  the  job.  But  they 
will  continue  with  it  because  they  like  and  can  do  the  work. 
Therefore  we  suggest  that  in  towns  the  Dominion  Fund  might 
be  used  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  salaries,  in  the  rural  districts 
it  might  pay  three-quarters,  and  in  cities  with  their  larger  rev- 
enues it  might  pay  one-half. 
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SOME  WORDS  OF  HOPE  AND  ADMONITION 

At  this  stage  of  our  national  growth  if  we  men  and  women 
who  are  here,  and  who  are  represented  here,  become  seized  with 
the  conviction  that  the  adequate  education  of  the  young  people 
of  Canada  is  the  one  thing  that  matters  most,  and  if  we  ardently 
seek  to  make  our  own  vision  the  common  view  of  all  the  people, 
then  no  one  of  us  will  have  lived  and  labored  in  vain.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  is  a  contribution  to  that  end,  and  I  hope  you 
will  discuss  the  questions  it  raises  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

I  have  one  admonition  in  conclusion.  Germany  is  lauded 
now  because  she  is  rich  and  great  and  dominant.  In  conversation 
her  own  best  men  express  to  you  a  fear  that  the  days  of  her 
decline  have  more  than  dawned;  that  the  people's  feet  are  al- 
ready on  the  downward  path;  that  Germany  has  gone  past  the 
zenith  and  follows  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Why? 
Because  her  people  have  grown  rich  in  a  generation,  have  become 
arrogant  and  have  begun  to  think  that  wealth  and  power  have 
better  meanings  than  the  training  of  the  young.  When  Germany 
was  poor  and  menaced,  the  leaders  of  her  people  said/' The 
salvation  of  our  people,  the  salvation  of  our  land,  the  salvation 
of  our  nation  is  through  the  training  of  the  young."  They  de- 
voted their  means  to  that  end  and  achieved  results  in  part. 
Their  educational  leaders  discern  that  they  have  neglected  the 
formation  of  individual  character  on  high  standards;  and  they 
are  now  seeking  to  save  Germany  from  its  degeneration  by  bring- 
ing back  into  its  schools  the  old  idealism  and  the  old  purpose. 
We  are  just  at  the  stage  in  Canada  when  we  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  take  that  wide  and  glorious  path  of  vocational 
education  for  all  the  young  people.  From  thirteen  to  eighteen 
you  can  make  a  nation  strong  in  intelligence,  ability,  goodwill 
and  character;  or  you  can  debase  a  nation  into  all  kinds  of 
sordid  neglect  of  the  best  things  in  life.  Let  us  choose  the  better 
path.  I  think  these  conferences  will  help  to  that  end. 
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APPENDIX  TO  ADDRESS:  being  pages  263  to  271  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Education.  • 


A   DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY. 

SECTION    2  :    LOCAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITIES. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  secure  the  largest  degree  of 
public  confidence  and  maintain  the  largest  measure  of  public  interest  and  co- 
operation. 

2.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  preserve  Provincial  control, 
encourage  local  initiative  and  develop  local  responsibility. 

3.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  persons  re- 
presenting   Manufacturing    Industries,    Trades,  Commerce,    Transportation, 
Agriculture,    Forestry,    Mining,    Fisheries,    Housekeeping    and    Education, 
ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  local  undertakings  and  able  to  co-operate  in  making 
effective  application  to  the  needs  of  localities  of  financial  grants  and  any  other 
assistance.     In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  a  policy  which  would  be  ap- 
plied wholly  or  mainly  by  directive  authority  from  headquarters,  leaving  to 
local  centres  little  initiative  or  responsibility,  would  not  accomplish  much 
for  a  long  time. 

4.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  in  each  Province  a  Central  Body 
or  Authority,  which  could  bring  to  bear  on  all  proposals  from  local  centres 
the  wide  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  capable  men  and  women  fam- 
iliar with  education  and  with  industrial,  agricultural  and  housekeeping  prob- 
lems.    Such  a  Central  Body  would  be  able  to  supply  information  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Local  Authorities  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  and  to  furnish  ad- 
visory assistance  through  experts  of  high  ability.     Through  the  meetings 
and  discussions  of  such  a  Central  Body  the  permanent  officials  charged  with 
the  administration  would  be  kept  in  touch  with  public  opinion  as  to  the 
particular  needs  of  localities,  as  to  the  suitability  and  acceptability  of  schemes 
proposed,  and  as  to  the  practicability  of  having  such  schemes  supported  and 
carried  out.     The  Central  Body  would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  clearing 
house  through  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  results  from  experience 
in  one  locality  would  be  made  available  to  other  communities. 

5.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  the  Dominion,  the  Provinces, 
the  Localities  and  Individuals  will  co-operate  and  each  contribute  in  some  well- 
considered  and  equitable  proportion  to  the  cost  of  development  undertakings. 
A  plan  of  organization  which  provides  for  the  financial  support  from  Com- 
munities being  properly  articulated  with  financial  grants  from  Central  Au- 
thorities would  tend  to  bring  about  efficiency  and  stability.     A  long  time  is 
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required  to  realize  upon  educational  work;  and  continuity  of  effort  to  meet 
recognized  needs  is  essential.  The  plan  should  be  such  as  would  ensure  con- 
current progressive  action  in  the  same  direction  by  the  Central  and  Local 
Bodies.  Provision  should  be  made  for  Efficiency  Audits,  in  order  that  each 
Contributing  Authority  may  be  assured  that  the  money  is  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  granted,  and  that  the  work  is  being  well  done. 

6.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  ensure  that  the  national 
interests  as  well  as  the  local  points  of  view  will  be  considered. 

7.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  Dominion  Consultative  Body, 
through  which  the  widest  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  put  at  the 
service  of  all  the  Provinces  and  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  problems  and 
undertakings  of  consequence  to  them  all. 

8.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  Dominion  Authority  competent 
to  co-operate  with  Provincial  Authorities,  to  provide  expert  counsel  to  any 
Province  which  might  not  be  adequately  organized  or  staffed  to  render  service 
in  that  respect  to  all  localities  and  industries  within  its  borders,  and  to  promote 
scientific  industrial  research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  resulting  therefrom. 


THE  COMMISSION'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Local  and  Provincial  Development 
Bodies  be  constituted  as  follows: — 

I. — Local  Urban  Industrial  Development  Boards. 
II.  — Local  Rural  Development  Boards. 
III. — Provincial  Development  Councils. 
IV. — Provincial  Development  Commissions. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  the  constitution  of, — 
V. — A  Dominion  Development  Conference. 
VI. — A  Dominion  Development  Commission. 
VII. — A  Dominion  Development  Fund. 

1. — LOCAL  URBAN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARDS 

Duties — 

1.  To  consider  by  what  means  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Ed- 
ucation may  be  applied  most  advantageously  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  workers,  industries  and  occupations  within  the  area  served  by 
them  severally. 

2.  To  make  proposals,  applications  or  recommendations  to  a  Provincial 
Development  Council,  or  any  other  authority  constituted  by  the  Provincial 
Government  as  competent  to  deal  with  such  proposals. 

3.  To  provide  and  maintain  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education 
by  means  of  institutions,  classes,  courses  or  otherwise,  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Government  of  the  Province. 
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4.  To  provide  Vocational  Guidance  for  the  youth  of  the  area  by  such 
means  as  they  may  think  fit. 

5.  To  administer  any  Grants  received  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  objects. 

Constitution — 

As  provided  for  by  each  Province  by  Order  in  Council  or  by  legislation. 

Suggestions — 

Each  Board  to  be  appointed  preferably  by  the  local  education  or  mun- 
icipal Authority;  or  if  not  wholly  so  appointed,  then  to  the  extent  of  two- thirds 
by  the  local  Authority  or  Authorities,  with  one-third  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Authority  for  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education. 

Each  Board  to  include  one  or  more  members  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  and  to  represent: — 

(1)  Employers    and    employees    in    manufacturing    industries,    trades, 
commerce,  mining,  fisheries  and  transportation. 

(2)  Housekeeping. 

(3)  Education. 

Having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  continuity  of  policy,  appointments 
to  be  made  preferably  for  a  term  of  years,  a  proportion  of  the  members  retiring 
every  year,  and  being  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

It  would  likely  be  found  expedient  for  each  Board  to  constitute  Com- 
mittees for  the  more  effective  carrying  on  of  its  work.  The  main  division 
would  obviously  be  industrial,  housekeeping,  and  vocational  guidance,  with 
such  further  divisions  or  sub-divisions  as  might  be  thought  desirable. 

II. — LOCAL    RURAL   DEVELOPMENT    BOARDS 

Duties — 

1.  To  consider  by  what  means  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Ed- 
ucation may  be  applied  most  advantageously  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  workers,  of  agriculture,  rural  industries,  housekeeping  and  occupations 
in  rural  communities,  within  the  county  or  other  area  served  by  them  severally. 

2.  To  make  proposals,  applications,  or  recommendations  to  the  Pro- 
vincial  Development   Council  or   any  other   authority   constituted  by   the 
Provincial  Government  as  competent  to  deal  with  such  proposals. 

3.  To  provide  and  maintain  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education 
by  means  of  institutions,  classes,  courses  or  otherwise,  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Government  of  the  Province. 

4.  To  administer  any  grants  received  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  objects. 

Constitution — 

As  provided  for  by  the  Province  by  Order  in  Council  or  by  legislation. 

Suggestions — 

It  would  appear  to  be  desirable,  where  local  conditions  permit,  that  a 
county  area  should  be  the  area  served  by  the  Local  Rural  Development 
Board.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  found  expedient  to  combine  one  county 
with  another,  or  with  part  of  one  or  more  other  counties. 
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Each  Board  to  be  appointed,  preferably  two-thirds  by  the  education 
authorities  or  the  municipal  councils  of  the  area  served,  with  one-third  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provincial  Authority  for  Industrial  Training  and  Technical 
Education. 

Each  Board  to  represent: — 

(1)  Agriculture; 

(2)  Industries; 

(3)  Housekeeping; 

(4)  Education. 

Having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  continuity  of  policy,  appointments 
to  be  made  for  a  term  of  years,  a  proportion  of  the  members  retiring  every 
year  and  being  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

It  would  likely  be  found  expedient  for  each  Board  to  constitute  Com- 
mittees for  the  more  effective  carrying  on  of  its  work.  The  main  divisions 
would  obviously  be:  agricultural,  rural  industries,  and  housekeeping  with 
such  further  divisions  or  sub-divisions  as  might  be  thought  desirable. 

III. — PROVINCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCILS 
Duties — 

1.  To  consider  systems  and  schemes  of  Industrial  Training  and  Tech- 
nical Education  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  workers,  industries, 
agriculture,  housekeeping  and  occupations  within  the  Province. 

2.  To   make  recommendations  to   the  Provincial   Development   Com- 
mission or  to  the  Government  of  the  Province  in  that  connection. 

3.  To  do  such  other  things  as  may  be  required  by  the  government  of 
the  province  in  relation  to  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education. 

4.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Dominion  Development  Commission. 
Constitution — 

As  provided  for  by  the  Province  by  Order  in  Council  or  by  legislation. 
Suggestions — 

Two-thirds  of  the  members  might  be  elected  by  local  development 
boards,  and  one-third  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government  to  represent: — 

(1)  Manufacturing  industries,  trades,  commerce,  mining,  fisheries  and 

transportation    (employers    and    employees); 

(2)  Agriculture  and  forestry; 

(3)  Housekeeping; 

(4)  Education. 
Or 

Members  might  be  all  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government  to 
represent  interests  as  aforesaid. 

Appointments  or  elections  to  be  preferably  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
six  years,  a  proportion  of  the  members  retiring  every  two  years,  and  being 
eligible  for  re-appointment  or  re-election. 

A  Provincial  Development  Council  would  doubtless  find  it  expedient  to 
forward  its  work  by  means  of  committees  such  as  industrial  committee,  agri- 
cultural committee,  and  housekeeping  committee,  with  such  further  divisions 
or  sub-divisions  as  might  be  found  desirable. 
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IV. — PROVINCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSIONS 
Duties — 

1.  To  consider  what  may  be  necessary  for  or  advantageous  to  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  workers,  industries,  agriculture,  housekeeping, 
and  other  occupations  within  the  Province  by  means  of  Industrial  Training 
and    Technical    Education. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education  and 
with  other  authorities  within  the  province  for  the  organization,  administration, 
and  maintenance  of  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education  within  the 
province. 

3.  To  provide  the  service  of  experts  for  advising  with  local  authorities 
and  for  other  purposes  as  might  be  expedient. 

4.  To  inspect  and  report  upon  the  work  of  all  classes,  schools  and  in- 
stitutions in  respect  to  which  any  grant  is  made  from  public  funds  for  Indus- 
trial Training  and  Technical  Education;  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Provincial  Government  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  any  grants  or 
other  assistance  in  aid  of  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education. 

Constitution — 

Members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

SECTION  3  :  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  BODIES  AND  FUND. 

V. — A  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 
Duties — 

1.  To  consider  questions  of  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education 
for  the  development  of  the  Dominion  in  respect  to  workers,  industries,  agri- 
culture, housekeeping,  and  occupations,  referred  to  it  by  Provincial  Develo- 
ment  Councils,  or  any  other  authorities  constituted  by  Provincial  Governments 
in  this  relation,  and  to  advise  each  Provincial  Authority  in  regard  to  such 
questions. 

2.  To  consider  and  report  upon  questions  referred  to  it  by  the  Dominion 
Development  Commission. 

Constitution — 

Representative  members: — 

(a)  Elected  representatives  of  Provincial  Development  Councils. 

Suggested  basis  of  representation:  3  members  from  each  Provincial 
Council,  plus  one  member  for  each  300,000  population  or  fraction  thereof 
above  300,00  in  the  Province  as  determined  by  the  latest  decennial  census. 

Official  members: — 

(6)  One  member  of  each  Provincial  Government  or  a  Deputy  accredited 
by  him. 

(c)  One  member  of  each   Provincial   Development   Commission. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Dominion  Development  Commission. 
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VI. — A  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Duties — 

1.  To  co-operate  with  Provincial  Development  Commissions  and  Coun- 
cils, Local  Development  Boards  and  any  other  Authority  constituted  by  a 
Provincial  Government  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  industries, 
agriculture,  housekeeping  and  occupations  by  means  of  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education. 

2.  To  provide  experts,  whose  services  for  counsel  would  be  available  to 
Provincial  and  Local  Authorities. 

3.  To  promote  scientific  Industrial  Research  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge resulting  therefrom. 

4.  To  provide  and  maintain  and  to  assist  in  providing  and  maintaining 
Central  Institutions  to  supplement  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Provincial 
and  Local  Development  Authorities,  if  and  when  such  Central  Institutions  are 
approved  by  the  Dominion  Development  Conference. 

5.  To  make  recommendations  for  the  administration  of  the  Dominion 
Development  Fund. 

6.  To  report  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  or  to  a  Department  of 
the  Dominion  Government. 

Constitution — 

Members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

VII. — A  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

The  Commission,  recommends  that  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  be  provided 
annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  paid 
annually  into  a  Dominion  Development  Fund. 
NOTES: — 

1.  Not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  each  year  into  the 
Dominion  Development  Fund,  from  the  above  source,  to  be  divided  into 
nine  portions,  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  each  of  the  nine  Provinces 
as  determined  by  the  latest  census,  and  alloted  to  each  Province  accordingly 
for  development  undertakings  therein.     Each  of  the  said  nine  portions  of  the 
fund  to  be  administered  as  the, '  (name  of  the  Province)  Account  of  the  Dom- 
inion Development  Fund';  and  the  remainder  of  the  fund  to  be  administered 
as  the  'General  Account  of  the  Dominion  Development  Fund.' 

2.  Any  portion  of  the  Fund  alloted  to  a  Province  which  may  remain 
unearned  or  unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  any  fiscal  year,  to  be  carried  forward 
and  remain  in  the  Account  of  the  Province  until  required  for  development  work 
within  such  Province. 

3.  Any  portion  of  the  Fund  in  the  'General  Account'  which  may  remain 
unexpended  at  the  expiration  of  any  fiscal  year  to  be  carried  forward  and 
remain  in  the  'General  Account'  until  required  for  development  work  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Dominion  Development  Commission. 
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4.  Payments  to  be  made  to  Development  Authorities  in  any  Province 
from  the  funds  in  the  account  of  such  Province  and  from  the  funds  in  the 
'General  Account'  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dominion  Development 
Commission. 

5.  In  order   that   a   Provincial    Government    or    Local    Development 
Authority  may  be  entitled  to  receive  a  payment  from  the  funds  in  a  Pro- 
vincial Account  of  the  Dominion  Development  Fund,  it  will  be  necessary: — 

(a)  That  the  Service  (that  is  the  Development  Undertaking  proposed 
by  a  Development  Authority)  and  the  Budget,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  payment  is  intended,  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  Provincial 
Development  Commission  or  other  Authority  constituted  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  for  that  purpose;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  said  Budget 
and  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  approval,  by  the  Provincial  Authority,  of 
the  proposed  Service  shall  have  been  received  by  the  Dominion  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

(6)  That  such  a  certificate  shall  have  been  issued  by  a  Provincial 
Development  Commission  or  other  Authority  recognized  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government  as  competent  to  make  an  Efficiency  Audit,  to  the  effect 
that  the  said  Development  Authority  is  administering  the  Service  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  and  in  accordance  with  the  authoritative  regula- 
tions; and  that  a  copy  of  said  Certificate  of  the  Efficiency  Audit  shall 
have  been  received  by  the  Dominion  Development  Commission. 

6.  In  any  case  where  a  Development  Authority  has  not  maintained 
and  carried  out  the  Service  (that  is  the  Development  Undertaking  provided 
for  in  the  Budget)  adequately  and  with  reasonable  efficiency,  the  Certificate 
of  the  Efficiency  Audit  shall  state  the  extent  to  which  the  undertaking  was 
not  maintained  and  carried  out  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner;  and  the 
Certificate  shall  also  state  whether  the  Development  Authority  is  taking  any 
steps  to  remedy  any  such  deficiencies  as  exist. 

7.  If  the  Dominion  Development  Commission  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
Development  Authority  is  maintaining  and  carrying  out  the  Service  adequately 
and  with  reasonable  efficiency,  it  may  at  its  discretion  deduct  such  amount  as 
it  thinks  fit  from  the  amount  of  the  Grant  from  the  Dominion  Development 
Fund  that  would  otherwise  be  payable,  and  give  a  certificate  declaring  its 
dissatisfaction  and  the  amount  of  such  deduction,  and  in  that  case  only  the 
amount  of  the  Grant  so  reduced  shall  be  payable  to  the  Development  Author- 
ity in  question. 

8.  Before  a  payment  can  be  made  for  a  Development  Service  in  the 
second  or  any  subsequent  year  of  its  progress,  a  duly  audited  statement  in 
detail  of  the  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  Service 
and  of  the  actual  expenditure  upon  said  Service  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  Dominion  Development  Commission. 

9.  The  treasury  may  accept  gifts  into  the  Dominion  Development  Fund 
for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  payments  may  be  made  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Provinces  or  the  General  Account. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  USES  OF  THE  FUND 

Payment  should  be  directed  to  secure  as  speedily  as  is  practicable: — 

1.  The  service  in  each  Province  of  an  adequate  supply  of  persons  (teachers, 
instructors,  demonstrators,  executive  officers)  properly  qualified  to  carry  on 
Industrial   Training  and   Technical   Education. 

SUGGESTION. — Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  training,  or  of 
securing  otherwise,  might  be  paid. 

2.  The  establishment  or  extension  and  maintenance  of  classes,  coursesl 
schools  or  other  institutions  or  means  for  Industrial  Training  and  Technica, 
Education. 

SUGGESTION. — A  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  instructors, 
demonstrators  and  executive  workers,  according  to  approved  Budgets, 
might  be  paid,  varying  from  one-half  in  cities,  to  two-thirds  in  towns, 
and  three-quarters  in  villages  and  rural  districts. 

3.  The  provision  of  suitable  and  adequate  appliances,  apparatus  and 
equipment  for  teaching  purposes,  but  not  including  school  buildings,  furniture 
or  consumable  supplies. 

SUGGESTION. — Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  approved  Budgets  might  be 
paid. 

4.  The  provision  of  Scholarships  to  equalize  opportunities  to  young  people 
and  other  workers  to  profit  by  classes,  courses,  schools  or  other  institutions. 

5.  The  provision  of  experts  with  experience  in  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Education  whose  services  for  counsel  would  be  available  to  Pro- 
vincial and  Local  Authorities. 

6.  The  service  of  Central  Institutions  when  and  where  required  to  sup- 
plement the  work  carried  on  by  the  several  Provincial  and  Local  Development 
Authorities  either  by  providing  and  maintaining  or  by  assisting  in  providing 
and  maintaining  such  Central  Institutions. 

7.  The  promotion  of  Scientific   Industrial  and  Housekeeping  Research 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  therefrom. 


ROUND  TABLE: 

Are  any  advantageous  co-ordinations  practicable  between 
the  Educational  Systems  of  the  Provinces  ? 

Introduced  by  DR.  A.  H.  MACKAY,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  TEXTBOOKS 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Educational  As- 
sociation to  consider  the  possibility  of  inter-provincial  co-opera- 
tion in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  school  texts,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  them  cheaper  on  account  of  the  larger  editions 
which  could  be  published  when  several  Provinces  would  be  sup- 
plied with  the  same  books. 

This  would  involve,  possibly,  the  co-operation  of  the  Prov- 
inces in  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  texts;  in  the  dates  of  the 
introduction  and  the  period  of  their  use.  The  present  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario  shortly  after  coming  into  office,  thought- 
fully intimated  to  the  other  provincial  administrations,  his 
intention  to  provide  cheaper  Readers,  and  invited  co-operation. 
Nova  Scotia  had  then  only  begun  to  use  its  present  Readers  after 
about  thirty  years  use  of  the  previous  series,  and  could  not  for 
ten  years  enter  into  such  an  arrangement.  The  principle  was 
approved,  however,  and  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  are 
concerned,  a  disposition  to  co-operate  has  been  indicated.  Should 
not  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  tender  its  offices  as 
an  intermediary,  to  stimulate  the  development  of  some  general 
system  of  co-ordination  of  text  book  production  and  exchange? 
A  book  published  for  one  million  pupils  can  be  more  cheaply 
produced  than  for  only  100,000  or  10,000  pupils. 

The  Grammars  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German 
for  one  Province  should  be  equally  suitable  for  every  other 
province.  And  if  these  books  should  be  compiled  so  as  to  use 
the  same  terms  for  the  same  ideas  in  each  language,  the  more 
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elementary  work  of  the  pupils  would  be  greatly  aided.  Pupils 
moving  from  one  Province  to  another  would  also  save  time 
and  energy  in  not  having  to  acquire  a  new  language — new  terms 
for  others  already  known.  The  editors  should  carefully  consider 
the  proposals  for  the  simplification  and  unification  of  the  term- 
inologies and  classification  of  the  grammars  of  the  various  lang- 
uages. The  simplification  of  orthography  at  least  to  the  extent 
suggested  in  the  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary  should  also 
be  adopted. 

The  texts  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,and  other  math- 
ematical branches,  might  well  be  the  same  for  each  Province. 
So  also  the  texts  in  physics,  chemistry,  drawing  and  music. 

Civics,  geography,  history,  and  the  other  sciences  than 
physics  and  chemistry,  might  have  the  major  portion  of  the  texts 
the  same  in  each  Province,  with  a  supplement,  for  civics,  geo- 
graphy, history,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  peculiar  to,  and 
important  in,  each  Province — as  is  already  done  in  "Canadian 
Civics." 

The  Readers  might  also  be  the  same,  for  provincial  literature 
could  be  used  in  supplementary  Readers  if  desired. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  preparation  of  a  Canadian  History 
under  the  plan  of  competition,  originated  by  this  Association  in 
1892,  was  not  so  successful  as  desired  in  providing  a  text  which  all 
of  the  Provinces  could  adopt  and  continue  to  use;  and  therefore 
further  experimentation  is  not  promising.  This  conclusion  does 
not  at  all  follow;  for  already  many  school  texts  are  used  with 
full  satisfaction  in  more  than  one  Province,  and  the  disposition  in 
favour  of  further  co-operation  is  increasing.  Why  should  we 
not  encourage  so  promising  an  evolution  of  interprovincial 
adjustments? 

2.  UNIFORM  GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS 

A  second  advantageous  co-ordination  might  be  the  ap- 
proximation of  a  uniform  standard  of  scholarship  for  matricu- 
lation into  our  universities  and  professional  colleges,  and  of 
scholarship  and  professional  training  for  our  different  classes 
of  teachers. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  on  this  continent,  and  a  growing 
feeling  in  Europe,  that  a  common  school  course,  taking  the  average 
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child  at  five  years,  will  in  an  average  of  eight  years  prepare  the 
average  pupil  for  entering  on  a  course  of  secondary  education; 
and  that  in  four  years  more  the  average  student  should  be  ready 
to  enter  the  university. 

The  primitive  common  school  course,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  approximately  a  four  years'  course.  On  this  general 
foundation  the  European  high  school  was  enacted,  and  finally 
extended  to  a  seven  and  then  a  nine  years'  course.  The  primitive 
common  school  developed  four  more  years  and  become  finally 
an  eight  years'  course,  sometimes  known  as  the  people's  school. 
Later  this  course  offered  continuations  of  one,  two  or  three 
years,  making  the  peoples'  school  course  one  of  from  eight  to 
eleven  years,  which  is  practically  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  short  course  through  the  high  school  system  when  students 
finish  their  course  in  seven  instead  of  the  nine  years  which  fit 
directly  into  the  universities. 

There  will  therefore  be  always  an  approximate  standard  of 
equivalent  education  indicated  by  the  annual  grade  which  the 
student  has  passed  in  each  Province.  Different  subjects  may  have 
been  studied;  but  in  corresponding  years  educational  matur- 
ities may  be  approximately  equal. 

Teachers,  however,  should  have  taken  such  subjects  as 
fit  them  for  the  most  effective  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their 
respective  kinds  of  schools.  It  is  in  such  subjects  the  different 
Provinces  might  endeavour  to  approach  a  definite  standard  of 
subjects  as  well  as  of  time,  and  of  general  proficiency  as  tested 
by  examination.  It  would  be  a  convenience  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  who  now  often  pass  from  one  Province  to  another. 
It  would  also  articulate  effectively  with,  and  be  reinforced  by, 
the  use  of  uniform  texts. 

3.  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

V 

A  third  agency,  for  the  convenient  supply  of  information, 
although  incidentally  useful  for  the  co-ordination  of  educational 
movements,  is  now  very  desirable,  if  not  indeed  necessary. 
That  is  a  Dominion  Educational  Bureau,  analogous  in  its  func- 
tions to  that  at  Washington. 

At  the  present  moment  all  the  Education  Departments 
of  the  Empire  are  sending  in  brief  sketches  of  their  various 
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educational  systems  to  the  Education  Department  at  London, 
where  we  already  have  the  germ  of  an  educational  bureau  for  the 
Empire.  Yet  there  is  no  centre  for  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit 
of  the  general  progress  in  educational  legislation  and  statistics 
each  year  in  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 

Opposition  was  shown  to  the  idea,  in  the  past;  but  only  to 
such  a  system  as  might  tend  to  encroach  on  the  independence  of 
each  Province  in  educational  matters.  There  has  never  been  any 
opposition  to  a  bureau  for  the  collection  and  effective  arrange- 
ment annually  of  information  upon  educational  conditions 
and  progress  in  every  Province  of  Canada,  as  is  being  done  by 
the  central  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  constituent 
states. 

Today,  we  accept  aid  from  the  Dominion  treasury  for,  the 
physical  training  of  our  pupils,  for  elementary  agricultural 
education,  and  for  other  provincial  services  without  in  the  least 
relaxing  our  provincial  rights  to  their  full  control  And  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  re- 
commends a  further  extension  of  this  beneficent  system.  There 
is  not  now  a  single  valid  objection  to  a  central  bureau  except  its 
cost.  And  that  objection  would  be  an  unreasonable  one,  should 
it  be  made;  for  the  most  valuable  educational  publications  for 
Canadians  today  are  those  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the 
United  States.  Canada  is  now  becoming  so  large,  that  not 
only  we  ourselves,  but  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  would 
find  a  brief  lucid  picture  of  our  conditions,  problems  and  progress, 
one  of  the  very  valuable  educational  publications  of  each  year. 

4.  THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association  might  be  more  useful  if  it  should  become 
of  a  more  representative  co-ordinating  and  advisory  character 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  rather  than  a  generalised  provincial 
educational  association. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  expect  the  teaching  profession, 
much  less  trustees  of  schools  and  other  officials,  to  travel  every 
year  not  only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  miles  to  one  Dominion 
centre.  We  therefore  proposed  to  meet  no  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years.  But  even  then,  our  successful  meetings  were  only 
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those  in  which  the  Dominion  Association  was  practically  united 
with  a  provincial  association. 

In  other  words,  the  Dominion  Association  can  never  function 
as  a  provincial,  county  or  city  association.  Its  problems  are  too 
general,  belonging  to  the  wider  legislative  and  "general  directive 
forces  of  educational  development.  The  city  and  county  in- 
titutes  deal  more  exclusively  with  the  concrete  problems  of 
method  and  administration.  The  provincial  conventions  must 
add  to  these  the  stimulation  of  progressive  legislation.  The 
Dominion  conventions  might,  therefore,  be  composed  of  a  few 
representatives  from  each  Province,  including  ex-officio  re- 
presentatives from  each  Education  Department,  meeting  an- 
nually, at  the  most  convenient  central  point,  which  is  probably 
the  Capital,  everything  being  considered.  Such  a  Dominion 
Educational  Association  would  furnish  the  best  conceivable 
opportunity  for  the  origination  and  carrying  out  of  all  possible  co- 
ordinations of  educational  movements  throughout  the  Dominion. 
As  its  powers  would  be  only  purely  advisory,  there  would  be  no 
coercion  of  provincial  action;  but  the  facilities  for  mutual  co- 
operation would  be  annually,  and  therefore  always,  present. 

DR.  CARTER,  Superintendent  of  Education,  New  Brunswick, 
spoke  in  favour  of  free  text  books,  instancing  the  amount  of 
supplementary  reading  thus  made  possible,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children  in  Maine,  just  over  the  border  from  his  own 
Province.  t 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association, 
he  hoped  that  one  outcome  of  the  present  meeting  would  be  a 
sort  of  Executive  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Provinces, 
not  necessarily  the  Superintendents,  who  could  get  together  at 
least  once  a  year.  It  might  be  an  Executive  for  the  Dominion, 
and  the  Provincial  Association  might  elect  a  certain  number  of 
delegates  who  would  get  to  a  meeting  once  in  three  years.  Owing 
to  the  breadth  of  our  country  and  sparseness  of  our  population, 
it  would  take  many  years  before  we  could  have  in  Canada 
anything  like  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  a  long  time  working  up  to  its  present 
status.  It  is  not  always  the  large  convention  that  is  the  valuable 
convention. 

INSPECTOR  J.  H.  SMITH,  of  Wentworth  County,  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  free  text  book  system  as  he  had  investi- 
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gated  it  in  California  and  showed  that  it  had  some  disadvantages. 
He  favoured  provincial  co-ordination  in  teachers'  examinations 
and  a  measure  of  provincial  reciprocity  in  teachers'  certificates. 

DR.  ROBINSON,  Superintendent  of  Education,  British  Colum- 
bia, described  the  free  text  book  system  of  British  Columbia, 
which  began  by  making  free  nearly  all  the  Public  School 
text  books,  and  adding  a  few  High  School  books  from  year 
to  year,  until  today  nearly  all  the  Public  School,  and  many  of  the 
High  School  text  books  are  free.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  the 
Education  Department  should  produce  the  books  in  the  printing 
press  of  Victoria.  All  the  publishing  houses  in  Canada  that 
cater  to  the  other  Provinces  cater  also  to  the  British  Columbian 
Government,  which  has  not  a  single  contract  and  can  strike  any 
book  out  at  any  time  if  a  better  book  comes  along.  The  free 
text  book  system  in  British  Columbia  is  working  wonderfully 
well ;  at  first  it  began  to  supply  them  to  the  children,  and  to  lend 
them.  When  a  child  moved  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  room 
he  would  return  his  Third  Reader.  It  was  'objected  that  this 
method  was  unhygienic.  Now  each  child  gets  his  own  text  book 
and  takes  it  home.  The  Department  supplies  the  text  books  to 
the  Local  School  Board  on  request.  The  cost,  for  a  population 
of  about  half  a  million,  was  $60,000  this  year. 

As  another  possible  co-ordination,  he  recommended  that  the 
far-western  Provinces  might  combine  to  undertake  the  care 
of  defectives.  One  might  take  the  deaf  and  dumb,  another 
the  blind,  another  the  delinquent  girls,  the  other  the  delinquent 
boys,  sent  by  all  the  four  Provinces.  This  would  at  once  reduce 
the  number  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  such  institutions. 
It  will  be  long  before  each  Province  needs  and  can  maintain  a 
full  equipment  for  itself. 

DR.  FLETCHER,  Deputy-Minister  of  Education,  Manitoba, 
said  that  in  the  matter  of  free  text  books  the  experience 
of  Manitoba  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  British  Columbia. 
They  are  steadily  extending  the  number  of  free  books, 
with  the  intention  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  Public 
School  texts.  He  wished  it  were  possible  to  standardize  the 
High  School  course,  so  that  a  year's  work  in  each  Province  might 
represent  the  same  proportionate  advance.  At  present  there 
was  difficulty  in  placing  children  from  the  east  in  the  High 
Schools  of  the  west. 
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DR.  WHITE,  Principal,  Normal  School,  Ottawa  :  The 
question  of  teacher  recognition  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
might  well  be  left  to  the  discussion  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  Education  Departments  in  the  hope  that  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  for  reaching  a  common  standard.  In  our 
country  it  seems  a  hardship  to  debar  a  teacher  from  following 
his  profession  if  he  goes  to  another  Province.  He  would  be  able 
to  give  a  new  tone  to  education  because  he  had  lived  in  the  east 
and  had  gone  to  Alberta.  We  would  welcome  in  Ontario  teachers 
who  would  give  at  first  hand  something  from  British  Columbia  or 
the  Western  Provinces,  but  we  cannot  at  present  recognize  their 
standing  as  teachers.  What  has  been  done  for  the  medical 
profession  should  be  done  for  that  of  teaching.  A  person  trained 
in  a  High  School  in  any  Province  should  have  all  the  qualifi- 
cations to  enable  him  to  attend  a  training  school  in  another 
Province.  There  should  not  be,  and  indeed  there  cannot  be, 
that  great  difference  in  the  educational  standards  in  the  High 
Schools  in  the  various  Provinces  which  would  debar  a  good 
teacher  from  following  the  course  in  any  other.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  teachers  all  over  the  country  would  be  glad  to  have 
settled,  on  lines  that  would  give  them  greater  freedom  than 
exists  at  present.  All  over  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  have  the 
difficulty  that  we  cannot  keep  our  teachers. 

We  would  be  glad  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  text  books.  This  question  should  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  rather  than  the  publisher.  No  doubt 
giving  to  the  child  everything  that  it  requires  to  work  with  in 
school,  free  of  cost  without  any  delay,  is  the  important  thing.  It  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  have  regard  merely  to  the  cost  or  merely  to 
local  influence,  and  to  say  that  a  publisher  in  this  Province,  simply 
because  he  lives  in  the  Province,  shall  supply  books  to  the  child 
there.  We  ought  to  have  the  schools  of  our  Provinces  on  such  a 
basis  that  what  is  given  in  one  place,  if  it  is  really  good,  should 
be  given  in  another.  If  we  are  going  to  bring  up  our  people 
to  cut  away  the  sharp  dividing  provincial  lines  and  have  our 
people  made  Canadians  more  than  provincials,  we  need  to  do 
more  in  our  schools  than  we  are  doing.  I  am  confident  the 
enlightened  opinion  in  any  Province  would  support,  say,  text 
books  that  are  good,  that  are  reasonable  in  price,  and  that  are 
given  free  to  every  child  who  requires  them. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  things  emerge 
from  this  discussion — better  text  books,  regardless  of  price,  and 
a  recognition  of  standards  of  progress.  The  cost  of  a  text  book 
is  a  bagatelle  in  the  total  cost  of  education.  It  is  clear  that  better 
text  books  will  be  available  if  a  number  of  Provinces  use  the  same 
book.  The  main  advantage  of  the  free  text  book  is  that  the  man 
of  unenlightened  opinion,  as  to  the  influence  and  meaning  of  a 
school  book,  will  willingly  pay  for  the  text  book  through  taxation, 
though  he  would  not  willingly  pay  for  the  same  text  book  in 
buying  it  from  a  shop.  The  recognition  of  educational  stand- 
ards is  most  important.  I  found  in  Germany  an  increased 
tendency  to  insist,  by  at  least  advice  and  admonition,  that  the 
men  in  the  Technical  High  Schools  should  not  complete  their 
course  in  one  school.  That  implies  recognized  standards.  The 
old  method  of  trying  to  determine  ability  and  capacity  to  go 
on  by  examination  is  disappearing.  It  does  not  determine, 
even  to  the  examiner,  the  capacity  to  go  on.  We  found  the 
highest  grade  of  institution  in  London  tellings  us,  "We  have 
no  examinations  except  that  the  Professor  examines  the  student 
to  see  whether  the  man  is  likely  to  profit  by  his  lectures  and  not 
keep  the  others  back."  That  was  at  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  in  London. 

The  present  meeting  would  be  satisfactory,  if  nothing  else 
should  come  from  it,  but  the  beginnings  of  action  whereby 
the  Superintendents  of  Education  and  a  few  other  responsible 
men  should  get  together  once  a  year  to  talk  over  the  standards 
in  the  Provinces  and  practicable  co-ordinations  for  the  progress 
of  education  in  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  Every  Province  would 
contribute  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Provinces  something  really  worth 
while.  Each  of  the  Provinces  would  thus  get  great  good  from 
the  others.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  do  that  anyway,  even  if 
we  do  it  by  other  means  than  through  this  Association. 

The  Montessori  Method 

MR.  THOS.  BENGOUGH,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education,  gave  a  brief 
account  of  his  visit  to  one  of  the  Montessori  schools  in  Rome. 
He  exhibited  and  explained  the  use  of  such  portions  of  Dr. 
Montessori's  didactic  material  as  is  used  in  the  development 
of  the  arts  of  Writing,  Reading,  and  Drawing  by  the  Montessori 
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method.  Specimens  of  work  by  the  children  in  Drawing,  Writing 
and  Colouring  were  exhibited,  and  it  was  shown  how  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  develops  the  sense  of  colour  and  refines  the  taste  of  the 
young  pupils. 

DRS.  CARTER  and  ROBINSON  questioned  the  possibility  of 
introducing  this  new  method  into  the  schools,  in  view  of  the 
many  other  subjects  which  must  be  taught. 

MR.  BENGOUGH  explained  that  his  object  had  been  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  Montessori  Method  in  teaching  the  par- 
ticular subjects  referred  to,  and  stated  that  instead  of  adding 
to  the  present  burdens  the  new  methods  would  really  lighten 
them. 

DR.  ROBERTSON  stated  that  the  Montessori  Method  had  been 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  Switzerland.  He  also  quoted  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes,  formerly  Chief  Inspector  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  England,  in  strong  support  of  the  Mon- 
tessori Method.  He  argued  that  real  economy  in  time  and  energy 
would  be  gained  by  using  parts  of  the  Montessori  material  and 
method  in  teaching  Reading,  Writing  and  Drawing.  He  pre- 
dicted that  within  a  few  years  a  selection  would  be  made  of  the 
Montessori  didactic  material  that  would  be  placed  on  the  market 
in  Canada  in  a  commercial  way  and  sold  at  about  ten  dollars; 
that  parents  would  buy  this  material  and  utilize  it  in  their  homes 
as  toys  for  the  children;  and  that  the  latter  would  "play  them- 
selves into  ability"  in  the  arts  mentioned.  Thus  at  least  two 
years  in  the  school  life  of  a  child  would  be  saved  from  waste 
and  applied  to  training  for  the  development  of  capacity  and 
character.  Children  would  enter  the  public  schools  able  to  read, 
write  and  draw  with  as  much  ease  and  facility  as  children  at 
present  attain  after  two  years  or  more  in  country  schools. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

Wednesday,  August  20th,  1913 
DINNER  AT  ROYAL  OTTAWA  GOLF  CLUB 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  other  guests  were  entertained  by  Dr.  Robertson 
at  the  Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club. 

DR.  ROBERTSON,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Dinner,  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Premier  Borden  and  Hon.  Mr.  Perley.  In  doing  so  he  said 
among  other  things: — Canada  is  very  young  and  therefore  is  at 
the  time  for  further  education.  This  is  a  promising  time  for  our 
labor.  When  a  man  is  full-grown  and  set  the  educator  can  do 
little  for  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  hold  the  nation  from  becom- 
ing what  Lord  Salisbury  called  "decadent";  it  should  be  growing 
better  and  stronger.  When  a  nation  looks  prosp'erous  externally, 
and  plenty  of  people  are  rich  and  live  in  grand  style,  there  may 
be  decay  at  the  vital  parts  unless  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
are  intelligent  and  capable  in  their  labor,  and  animated  by 
continuous  good  will  in  all  their  relationships.  Canada  is  a 
promising  field  for  education.  There  never  was  a  moment  in 
our  history  when  the  people  were  ready  for  more  effort  and 
expected  greater  things  from  our  labors.  We  have  not  yet  that 
fine  passion  for  education  that  pervades  Switzerland,  and  which 
has  transfused  that  little  land  called  Scotland — the  passion  for 
the  development  of  capacity  and  character,  that  man  might 
be  the  most  he  could  be,  whether  he  has  as  much  as  he  would 
like  or  not.  In  this  sense  Canada  is  ready  for  a  greater  move- 
ment than  it  has  ever  had  hitherto.  So  I  propose  this  toast 
with  the  feeling  that  we  are  young  and  the  hope  that  the  best 
is  still  to  come;  that  we  are  just  beginning  our  national  life 
with  all  its  possibilities  of  satisfaction  before  us;  and  that  the 
Governments  must  represent  our  desires,  our  hopes,  our  aspir- 
ations, and  do  more  for  the  individual  by  means  of  opportunities 
for  training.  In  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister 
I  am  reticent  on  politics  beyond  this:  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  Governments,  certainly  everywhere  more  insistent  now 
than  hitherto,  to  provide  conditions  for  the  security  of  life,. 
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health  and  property,  for  order  and  for  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  well-being  and  happiness;  but,  except  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, the  Government  does  not  touch  the  development  of 
power  and  desire  in  the  individual  to  enter  upon  opportunity 
and  reap  harvests  of  service  and  enjoyment.  So,  while  Govern- 
ments can  do  much  to  make  conditions  better,  to  open  wide 
the  gates  of  opportunity  for  education  and  labor,  it  is  yours 
and  mine — it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  educators — to 
direct  the  individual  toward  the  development  of  the  power  and 
the  desire  to  reap  a  satisfied  life  out  of  opportunity,  that  in 
coming  to  the  end  he  may  be  able  to  say,  "I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith;  I  have  had  a  good  time,  and 
I  am  leaving  behind  me  a  better  place  and  a  better  chance  and 
a  stronger  hope  and  a  better  boy  than  ever  I  was."  That  is 
our  task  and  our  hope;  and  I  give  you  this  toast  in  the  belief 
that  we  have  in  Mr.  Borden  a  worthy  son  of  Canada  in  whom 
we  recognize  the  qualities  and  fruits  of  education  which  will  en- 
sure the  coming  greatness  of  Canada— intelligence  and  ability 
and  industry  and  good  will  and  high  ideals. 

RT.  HON.  MR.  BORDEN,  in  responding,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
for  some  four  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  educational  work 
himself,  and  could  sympathize  with  teachers  in  their  cares  and 
responsibilities.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  much  on  education 
in  the  presence  of  men  who  were  experts  in  all  that  concerned  the 
development  of  systems  of  education  in  this  country.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  alien  races,  and  the 
great  educational  work  to  be  done  chiefly  and  most  effectively 
through  our  public  schools  for  these  people,  whose  institutions 
and  ideals  differ  so  widely  from  ours.  Hence  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation was  of  particular  importance  to  the  Canadian  people. 
While  the  subject  of  education  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces,  nevertheless  every  man  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  public  life,  or  in  any  calling  of  life  in  this 
country,  cannot  fail  to  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  it.  In  tra- 
versing the  western  Provinces  within  the  past  eight  or  ten  years 
he  had  been  particularly  gratified  to  observe  that  the  most 
imposing  building  to  be  seen  in  the  new  settlements  was  a 
school  house.  That  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  country 
and  for  the  western  portion  of  it.  He  has  been  impressed  by 
seeing  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  children  gathered  together, 
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whose  parents  were  for  the  most  part  born  in  Europe,  holding  a 
Union  Jack  in  each  hand  and  singing  patriotic  hymns.  Such  a 
sight  gave  promise  which  was  sure  to  be  fulfilled  by  producing 
as  intelligent,  capable  and  patriotic  Canadians  as  those  who 
had  been  living  in  this  country  a  century  or  more.  He  commended 
such  meetings  as  that  of  the  Educational  Association  not  only 
because  of  benefit  arising  from  discussions,  but  also  because 
of  the  good  influence  such  meetings  bring  to  Canadians  from 
various  sections  of  this  great  country,  which  is  so  enormous  in 
size  and  so  relatively  small  in  population  that  for  some  years  we 
are  likely  to  be  segregated  in  communities  which  are  apt  to  lose  the 
viewpoint  of  each  other  except  for  gatherings  such  as  these.  Of 
the  importance  of  education  in  the  abstract  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  speak  at  such  a  meeting  as  this,  he  supposed  that 
education  meant  not  only  training  for  life  work,  but  training 
which  runs  through  life,  or  life  itself;  and  as  Dr.  Robertson  had 
very  well  said,  without  the  development  of  the  best  systems  of 
education  guided  by  the  highest  intelligence  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  hold  our  own  with  other  nations  in  the  world  that 
give  to  this  subject  the  attention  it  deserves,  no  matter  how 
much  wheat  we  can  raise  or  how  great  may  be  our  agricultural 
production.  He  was  glad  to  know  and  realize  that  education 
was  receiving  great  attention  in  Canada — he  did  not  say  all  the 
•  attention  it  deserves  at  present — and  he  believed  that  the  school 
systeips  of  the  various  Provinces  of  Canada  were  making  progress 
and  advancing  in  every  department.  He  most  thoroughly 
appreciated  efforts  of  those  who  established  this  Association 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Canada.  While  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  the  future 
of  our  country  so  far  as  the  material  side  is  concerned,  he  felt  that 
upon  men  engaged  in  educational  work,  perhaps  as  much  as 
upon  any  other  class  in  the  community,  that  future  depended, 
and  it  could  only  be  a  great  future  in  so  far  as  the  character  and 
ideals  of  its  people  are  all  that  we  can  hope  and  desire. 

HON.  MR.  PERLEY  spoke  briefly. 

DR.  MACKAY,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia, 
remarked  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  found  it  difficult  to  get 
all  the  money  required  for  education,  and  hence  found  it  difficult 
to  hold  their  teachers.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  a  movement 
had  already  started  which  promised  some  relief.  While  the 
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Provinces  are  determined  to  control  their  own  educational 
systems,  and  while  they  do  not  wish  the  Dominion  Government  to 
throw  away  uselessly  their  rapidly  increasing  revenue,  they 
have  been  thinking  how  it  might  be  used  so  as  to  make  every 
citizen  think  more  highly  of  Canada  and  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

This  so-called  interference  of  the  Dominion  Government 
with  the  Provinces  in  school  work  is  not  interference  at  all, 
but  rather  a  very  happy  supplementing  which  is  not  only  good 
for  provincial  feeling,  but  for  developing  the  unity  of  the  Dom- 
inion itself.  The  recent  measure  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Instruction  Act  also  shows  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  Dom- 
inion Government  towards  the  people  of  the  Provinces  in  giving 
special  grants  for  the  cultivation  of  that  practical  side  of  education 
which  had  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  neglected  because  we  had 
been  following  too  much  the  old  traditional  kinds  of  education. 
We  are  hoping  to  develop  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 
A  little  aid  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  help  us  in  the  teach- 
ing of  those  subjects  in  our  rural  > schools  will  enable  us  to  sup- 
plement the  grants  to  those  institutions  so  as  to  make  the  rural 
schools  more  useful  for  all  purposes.  While  preparing  and  se- 
lecting from  the  rural  schools  those  who  have  genius,  and  allowing 
them  to  pass  up  into  the  High  Schools  and  Universities,  that 
sane  system  of  education  will  be  taking  hold  of  the  majority  and 
preparing  them  for  a  more  efficient  development  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  which  are  so  abundantly  distributed  in  the 
different  Provinces  of  Canada,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
material  wealth, — a  very  material  support  to  every  kind  of  edu- 
cation, esthetic  as  well  as  practical.  In  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Robertson,  a  very 
great  aid  had  been  given  to  the  constructive  educationists  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  While  the  prime  object  of  the  Commission 
was  to  inform  the  people  of  Canada  as  to  what  is  being  done  in 
the  most  progressive  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to  enable  Cana- 
dians to  understand  those  things  better,  the  Commission  had  told 
how  ,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  successful  work  in  other  lands 
could  be  transplanted  to  this  country  or  grafted  into  our  systems. 
This  involved  the  study  by  the  Commissoin  of  the  different 
systems  in  the  various  Provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  thinking 
out  how  the  work  done  in  other  countries  could  be  most  simply 
and  effectively  attached  to  these  by  creating  as  little  machinery 
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as  possible.  If  the  scheme  which  had  been  outlined  by  the 
Commission  did  not  exactly  suit  the  Provinces,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  make  the  necessary  modification.  This  point  will  be 
gained,  however, — that  each  Province  will  be  stimulated  to  do 
work  which  the  recent  history  of  European  counties  has  shown 
to  be  fundamentally  important  for  the  development  of  the 
strength  of  a  country.  The  doing  of  this  work  will  not  injure  to 
the  slightest  extent  the  old  classical  traditions  we  are  following 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  give  even  more  place  for  that 
classical  education  by  enabling  the  people  to  pay  higher  re- 
muneration and  'therefore  to  have  more  teachers  employed  in 
positions  where  the  country  can  get  the  benefit  of  a  classical 
insight  into  the  development  of  humanity  from  the  earliest 
time,  and  get  some  suggestion  as  to  how  our  civilization  at  present 
should  frame  itself  for  future  development.  In  doing  that,  our 
attention  can  never  be  called  away  from  making  the  young 
citizen  feel,  that  if  he  is  training  himself  to  be  useful  to  himself 
and  the  community,  he  is  not  only  doing  good  to  himself  but  also 
to  those  for  whom  he  is  working.  Thus  the  altruistic  feeling 
will  be  developed  in  a  most  practical  way.  The  system  proposed 
by  the  Commission  cannot  be  put  in  force  without  making  young 
people  feel  that  they  are  to  be  working  units  in  the  country, 
and  while  making  their  own  living  in  that  way,  their  living 
is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  useful  to  those 
round  about  them.  This  will  prevent  us  from  developing  that 
selfish  class  feeling  which  is  likely  to  injure  us  if  we  have  citizens 
who  fight  merely  for  themselves.  It  would  perhaps  correct 
some  of  the  narrowness  which  some  people  think  they  see  in 
some  present  movements,  and  enable  all  classes  to  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  one  living  community,  and  that  society  would 
not  be  effective  unless  everyone  was  doing  its  share. 

DR.  ROBINSON,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  British 
Columbia,  congratulated  Dr.  Mackay  on  the  kindly  way  in 
which  time  had  dealt  with  him  for  thirty  years,  the  speaker 
having  been  a  humble  student  at  his  feet  in  the  Pictou  Academy 
many  years  ago.  He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Commission.  He  referred  to  his  recent 
visit  to  his  native  Province,  New  Brunswick,  and  said  that  in 
the  whole  Dominion  he  had  never  seen  better  crops  or  greener 
fields  or  a  more  prosperous  community.  He  added  that  it  only 
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required  the  old  notions  of  farming  to  give  place  to  modern 
methods,  so  that  to  pull  the  mowing  machine  over  one  acre  of 
land  and  get  three  tons  of  hay  would  be  very  much  better  than  to 
run  it  over  one  acre  and  get  one  ton.  He  referred  to  the 
estrangement  of  Canadian  families  because  of  some  members 
leaving  Canada  for  the  United  States  and  wished  for  a  fuller 
development  of  the  sentiments  of  national  unity  in  Canada. 

MR.  FLETCHER,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Manitoba, 
said  that  Manitoba  as  a  Province  has  been  for  many  years 
struggling  with  small  revenues  and  growing  demands,  and 
the  speaker  did  not  see  where  the  Province  alone  could 
find  the  necessary  funds  to  adequately  carry  on  this  work.  He 
referred  to  the  proposed  Page  Bill  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  stating  that  the  suspicion  in  some  States, 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  did  anything  in  that  way  it 
would  affect  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  had  been  overcome.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  fear  on  the  part  of  any  Province  in 
Canada  that  they  would  in  any  way  suffer  from  anything  that 
'might  be  done  for  them  by  the  Dominion  Government  along 
educational  lines.  He  referred  to  the  success  of  the  physical 
training  in  the  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dominion  in  connection  with  the  Strathcona  Trust. 
The  reports  show  that  physicial  training  is  now  receiving  great 
attention  in  all  the  Manitoba  schools,  and  this  has  come  about 
entirely  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
yet  the  rights  of  the  Provinces  had  not  been  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  He  added  that  the  Provinces  were  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  Dominion  Government  would  perhaps  go  a 
little  further;  and  he  could  tell  the  Prime  Minister  that  as  his 
government  had  assisted  in  agricultural  instruction,  they  could 
go  a  little  further  in  the  line  of  technical  education,  which  is  so- 
expensive  that  the  Provinces  alone  with  their  small  revenues 
cannot  carry  the  burden  and  cannot  develop  the  work  without 
Dominion  assistance.  This  is  a  national  work,  because  we 
cannot  develop  this  Dominion  unless  our  people  are  trained 
for  industrial  occupations. 

DR.  CARTER,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, said  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  today  more  and 
more  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  that  education  is  the  chief 
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business  of  the  State.  While  not  a  word  need  be  said  against 
Government  expenditure  on  public  works  and  other  important 
matters,  the  speaker  contended  that  the  expenditures  already 
made  and  proposed  for  physical  training  and  instruction 
in  agriculture,  and  the  proposed  expenditures  for  technical  edu- 
cation, would  have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  and  a  greater 
influence  in  future  than  any  temporary  expenditures,  however 
necessary  to  be  made  at  present;  for  "the  things  that  are  seen 
are  temporal."  The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  under  no 
apprehension  of  interference  by  the  Federal  authorities,  whose 
assisstance  thus  far  has  been  rendered  in  a  very  graceful  and 
acceptable  manner.  If  the  Dominion  Government  chooses  to  go 
further  and  expend  money  for  technical  education — and  he  hoped 
it  might  see  its  way  clear  to  do  so — it  would  meet  no  objections 
from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  He  could  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  about  physical  training.  The  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  had  trained  practically  the  whole  of  its  teaching 
staff — and  about  a  thousand  more;  in  all  about  three  thousand 
people. 

DR.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
emphasized  the  need  of  employing  experts  of  undoubted 
qualifications;  they  are  more  important  than  even  the  best 
buildings.  He  believed  the  thing  of  next  importance  was 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  ways  and  means  by  which  people  actu- 
ally earn  their  livelihood.  This  would  lead  to  improving  the 
methods  by  which  living  is  earned.  Then,  if  we  can  train  the 
workers  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  and  to  more  re- 
munerative occupation,  we  are  giving  the  rudiments  of  technical 
education.  That  is  the  problem  Calgary  is  working  out,  and  the 
speaker  hoped  it  might  be  worked  out  all  over  the  Dominion. 

PROFESSOR  DALE,  Professor  of  Education,  McGill  University, 
said : — I  wish  there  were  a  few  more  men  who  had  the  prophetic 
insight  and  fervour  which  moves  Dr.  Robertson.  And  when 
one  thinks  that  that  enthusiam  and  that  insight  of  his  have 
been  applied  on  just  the  most  vital  points  in  our  educational 
problems,  the  vantage  points  of  the  future,  then  I  think  we 
must  be  hopeful  that  the  solution  which  has  seemed  to  him  good, 
after  long  thought,  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  the  Provinces  and 
to  the  Central  Government.  Fundamentally  we  have  to  get 
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our  education  in  line  with  the  process  of  education  all  through 
the  ages.  Man  is  a  pioneering  race,  whose  main  characteristic 
is  that  it  moves  and  changes  the  world  about  it;  and  as  it  has 
done  this,  moving  from  invention  to  invention,  and  getting  a 
firmer  hand  on  the  mysterious  forces  around  us,  it  had  opened 
up  ever  newer  and  newer  reaches  of  human  intellect  and  spirit. 
It  has  grown  with  its  own  conquests,  and  when  it  is  developing  the 
resources  of  the  world  it  is  developing  its  own  resources  too. 
If  this  is  still  to  be  true,  then  the  age  of  pioneering  is  still  on. 
What  is  the  sign  of  transition  from  the  age  of  pioneering?  Is  it 
not  just  this — the  increasing  sense  of  economy,  the  increasing 
hatred  of  waste,  the  increasing  determination  to  utilize  every 
energy  there  is,  and  especially  to  eliminate  the  lower  types  of 
energy  and  to  foster  the  higher  types?  It  is  economy  throughout. 
In  fact  our  educational  systems,  however  good  they  may  be,  are 
in  their  pioneer  stage.  They  have  done  well;  but  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  good  human  energy 
that  we  do  not  bring  out.  We  do  well  to  be  proud  of  the  wealth 
and  riches  of  our  Dominion,  but  do  we  not  do  well  also  to  re- 
member the  abject  poverty  of  the  slums  of  our  cities,  and  the 
poor,  isolated  lives  in  the  backwoods  of  our  rural  districts? 
We  are  constantly  told— Hon.  Mr.  Perley  and  Premier  Borden 
have  said  something  to  night  to  the  same  effect — of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  teaching  profession.  Mr,  Perley  saw  for  him- 
self how  good  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  certain  class  in  Quebec 
was,  and  said  that  those  young  women  held  in  their  hands  the 
future  of  Canada.  But  those  young  women  are  getting  only 
about  $250  a  year.  We  may  say  that  we  think  they  have  the 
future  of  Canada  in  their  hands,  but  we  do  not  act  as  though  we 
felt  that.  The  solution  of  our  whole  educational  problem  is  a 
business  solution.  We  want  to  produce  a  certain  result,  in  the 
development  and  direction  of  human  intelligence  and  activity 
towards  human  welfare.  This  business  like  any  other  can 
only  be  done  successfully  by  the  investment  of  brains  and 
money. 

If  we  look  for  waste  which  could  be  prevented,  we  find  it 
in  all  directions.  Dr.  Robertson's  Commission  has  this  central 
idea — to  see  where  the  most  waste-avoiding  methods  have  been 
evolved.  He  has  been  able  to  show  us  that  in  the  preparation 
of  children  for  after  life  it  is  possible  to  do  more  ana  to  do  better 
than  we  are  doing.  Then  he  says,  looking  quite  fairly  and 
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squarely  in  the  face  of  the  conditions,  ''Here  we  have  poor 
townships  and  Provinces  which  cannot  do  the  right  thing  by  their 
population;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  right  return 
out  of  their  poor  human  field.  It  requires  more  capital.  We 
can  see  what  should  be  done;  we  know  how  our  populations 
should  better  prepare  for  their  after  life;  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  avoid  many  of  the  causes  of  inefficiency  which  foils  human 
effort  and  goodwill,  which  wears  out  human  bodies  and  brains 
for  wretched  returns;  but  they  cannot  do  it."  Then  he  looks 
and  sees  what  sources  there  are  of  this  capital.  He  realises, 
as  we  all  do,  that  the  conception  of  education  has  entirely  changed 
since  the  British  North  America  Act  came  into  being  —  the 
whole  conviction  as  to  the  State's  duty  and  the  State's  respon- 
sibility and  the  State's  possibility  has  changed  completely. 
What  more  proper  solution  than  that  the  Dominion,  which  is 
the  chief  depository  of  the  revenues  of  Canada,  should  spend  them 
on  the  investment  she  most  urgently  needs,  viz.,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  systems  of  education  in  the  various  Provinces? 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  any  Province  should  be 
afraid  of  interference.  I  believe  every  Province  would  be  thankful 
for  help.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  measure  which  could 
be  devised  by  any  politician,  however  skillful,  which  would  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  Canada  and  which  would  produce  more 
gratitude  and  more  substantial  return  in  prosperity,  than  would 
a  businesslike,  honest  and  courageous  handling  of  this  educational 
problem,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preparation 
of  our  citizens  for  a  profitable  after  life  in  their  communities. 

DR.  C.  C.  JONES,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  pioneer  institution  in  technical  education  in  that 
Povince,  said  that  scores  of  young  men  from  the  Altantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  many  in  the  extreme  west,  would  not  today  be  in 
successful  positions  in  technical  work  without  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  technical  education  in  New  Brunswick.  The  speaker 
expressed  hearty  sympathy  with  what  had  been  said  by  former 
speakers  about  the  value  of  technical  education,  yet  he  could 
not  feel  that  what  has  been  called  the  classical  system  of  edu- 
cation or  the  old-fashioned  schools  had  been,  in  any  sense, 
a  failure.  It  had  become  the  fashion  to  blame  the  schools  for 
any  failure  occurring  in  education.  In  his  view  the  classical 
school  that  was  instituted  to  carry  on  investigations  of  truth 
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and  to  carry  those  truths  to  succeeding  generations,  had  been  the 
most  successful  factor  in  education  that  the  country  had  afforded. 
Other  factors  of  education — the  home  and  the  community  and  the 
church — had  all,  to  his  mind,  been  more  of  a  failure  than  the 
old-fashioned  classical  schools.  In  former  days,  the  young 
woman  of  the  home  learned  to  cook  and  sew  and  to  manage  various 
affairs  connected  with  the  house,  and  the  household  was  in  a 
sense  a  technical  school  where  the  business  of  home-keeping 
was  taught  to  the  children  of  the  home.  Now-a-days  the  mistress 
of  the  home  -in  Ottawa  plays  golf;  in  Fredericton  she  plays 
bridge  sometimes;  but  the  various  social  duties  of  a  certain 
class  of  women  in  our  land,  and  perhaps  of  all  other  classes,  have 
almost  abolished  the  influence  of  home  as  a  factor  in  education. 
Then  the  change  in  the  community  life  of  the  country,  especially 
the  large  industrial  organizations  of  the  present  time,  the  highly 
organized  condition  of  labor  and  industry,  the  immense  fac- 
tories that  have  been  established,  have  completely  abolished 
the  community  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  as  a  factor  in  edu- 
cation. In  the  olden  time  a  boy  went  into  a  trade,  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  master,  and  learned  the  trade  in  its  entirety.  Now 
such  opportunities  are  not  afforded  to  young  men.  So  the 
failure  to  meet  existing  conditions  in  education  has  been  the 
failure  of  the  home  and  of  the  community  more  than  the  failure 
of  the  school.  To  meet  the  condition  that  has  arisen  from  the 
changes  in  our  community,  it  is  necessary  that  something  be  done 
altogether  in  addition  to  our  present  resources  in  the  way  of 
education.  The  Provinces  have  done  extremely  well  in  the  matter 
of  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  communities  for  whom  they 
are  responsible;  but  to  meet  this  new  demand  for  training  home- 
keepers,  for  training  boys  and  girls  in  trade,  and  for  commercial 
education,  the  revenues  of  the  Provinces  are  absolutely  inade- 
quate. Hence  we  must  regard  this  new  movement  in  education 
as  of  national  importance.  Fundamentally  it  is'  not  a  local 
thing;  it  is  not  provincial;  it  is  a  national  need;  and  unless  Can- 
ada can  grapple  in  some  way  with  this  great  question  of  tech- 
nical education,  it  will  be  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
this  country  and  its  citizens  who  are  now  here  and  to  those  who 
may  come  in  future.  I  do  not  fear  that  any  interference  from 
the  Dominion  Government  will  trangress  provincial  rights  in 
the  way  of  education.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
what  they  have  done  for  agricultural  education,  and  feel  that 
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there  is  every  likehood  of  harmony  and  of  great  value  from  the 
grant  that  has  been  given  by  the  Dominion  to  agriculture. 

A  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  in  New  Brunswick  in  order 
that  the  agricultural  interest  there  should  assume  its  proper 
place.  The  Province  has  been  greatly  helped  thus  far  by  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  we  hope  that 
this  great  need  of  technical  education  may  be  advanced  along 
that  line. 


SECOND  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 

Thursday,  August  21st,  1913 

THE  PRESIDENT:  This  meeting  is  a  delayed  one.  According 
to  our  constitution  the  meeting  should  have  been  held,  at  the 
latest,  last  year.  For  good  reasons  it  was  not  so  held.  The 
Board  of  Directors  recommend  that  this  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association,  any  provision  in  the  constitution 
notwithstanding.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  I 
bring  before  you  their  recommendation. 

DR.  MACKAY:  The  constitution  requires  us  to  meet  every 
three  years.  As  one  of  the  Directors  I  felt  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  a  meeting  last  year, 
and  I  think  the  present  year  is  the  earliest  possible.  I  suppose 
the  constitution  is  meant  to  be  recommendatory  as  to  date  of 
meeting;  and  I  think  the  delay  of  the  present  meeting  is  justified 
by  having  before  us  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Training  and  Techincal  Education,  which  was  not 
published  until  recently.  I  would  move  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  approved. 

DR.  SEXTON  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT  named  the  following  committees. 

On  Nominations:  Messrs.  Carter,  Ross,  Fletcher,  Mackay, 
White,  Silver. 

On  Honorary  Members:  Messrs.  Dale,  Fletcher,  Scott, 
Carter. 

On  Resolutions:  Messrs.  Pmtman,  Mackay,  Silver,  Robinson, 
Sexton,  Scott,  Jones,  Dale. 
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ROUND  TABLE: 

First  steps:  The  Kindergarten  and  Montessori  Methods 

as  Preparation  for  Future  Education.     The  Findings 

and  Recommendations  of  the  Commission 

on  this  Topic. 

Introduced  by  PROFESSOR  DALE,  Professor  of  Education, 
McGill  University. 

This  subject  was  put  in  the  program  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, because  the  whole  point  of  view  that  we  are  trying  to 
clarify  in  this  Conference  involves  a  certain  conception  of  edu- 
cation which  goes  right  away  back  to  the  very  first  steps.  Of 
course  the  emphasis  in  the  whole  Conference,  as  the  emphasis  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commission,  is  laid  upon  the  later  years  of  school 
life,  in  which  the  orientation  of  school  work  towards  the  oc- 
cupations and  after-life  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced. 
But  there  is  more  beyond  that,  because  that  very  orientation  itself 
depends  not  upon  the  change  in  the  purpose  of  education  about 
the  years  of,  say,  12  to  13,  but  upon  a  view  of  education  which 
while  sometimes  accentuated  about  that  period,  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  from  the  very  first  steps.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission is  clear  about  this;  and  though  it  does  not  spend  much 
space  upon  it,  yet  in  section  2  of  Part  I,  there  stands  a  brief 
and  clear  statement  of  the  feeling  of  the  Commission  about  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  these  earliest  stages  of  education.  I  quote 
one  paragraph  from  page  75. 

"  Pro  vision  should  be  made  from  the  beginning  for  series 
of  experiences  whereby  the  senses  and  muscles  would  be  trained 
and  developed,  as  by  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Montessori 
Methods,  followed  throughout  all  the  elementary  grades  by  appro- 
priate Construction  Work  and  Drawing.  Tasks  with  a  meaning 
which  appeal  to  the  pupil  furnish  better  lessons  than  mere  exer- 
cises which  do  not  call  forth  willing  and  purposive'  effort.  They 
should  be  arranged  to  ensure  the  training  of:— 

The  Sense  of  Seeing,  to  discriminate  closely  between  forms 
and  sizes;  the  Chromatic  Sense  to  distinguish  between  colours 
and  shades  of  colours; 

The  Sense  of  Feeling  to  discriminate  by  touch,  temperature 
and  weight; 

The  Sense  of  Hearing,  to  discriminate  quickly  and  closely 
between  sounds; 
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The  Muscles,  by  such  conscious  and  purposive  movements 
of  the  arms,  hands  and  fingers,  in  co-ordination  with  the  eye 
and  also  blindfolded,  as  would  develop  what  might  be  called 
muscular  aptitude  and  muscular  memory." 

The  Report  calls  for  the  development  of  these  beginnings 
throughout  school  life,  by  such  means  as  drawing,  nature  study, 
singing,  organised  games  and  physical  training.  Of  the  latter 
it  says  that  it  should  "have  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
the  exhilaration  of  recreation,  and  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  child  through  direct  and  willing  control  of 
the  body,  in  movement,  in  action,  in  repose,  in  work,  and  in 
play." 

It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  realized — and  I  think 
perhaps  this  is  the  central  core  of  the  present  discussion — that 
the  object  of  education  for  the  ordinary  child  is  what  I  might 
call  a  progressive  analysis  of  his  surroundings,  in  order  that 
the  world  in  which  he  has  to  be  a  co-operator  may  be  to  him 
increasingly  intelligible,  practicable,  manageable.  Now,  when 
this  idea  is  applied  to  the  processes  of  education,  certain  things 
emerge  very  clearly.  The  first,  perhaps,  is  this — that  the  real 
subject  of  the  child's  education  is  the  general  subject  which 
you  might  Call  his  surroundings.  He  has  not  yet  learned  to 
analyse  and  distinguish  in  the  way  that  an  adult  man  does.  He 
is  surrounded  by  floods  of  sights  and  sounds  which  come  to  him 
in  masses,  and  his  whole  educational  process  consists  of  sifting 
out  and  co-ordinating  them  and  giving  them  meaning  by  perceiv- 
ing their  relations  to  one  another.  The  strength  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  of  Montessori  is  that  it  has  got  hold  of  that.  Instead 
of  teaching  this  subject  or  that  subject,  it  is  trying  to  take  some 
solid,  concrete  experience  and  gradually  extract  its  meaning  by 
the  relation  of  its  parts,  and  its  relation  to  other  things.  Mr. 
Benegough  arid  Dr.  Robertson  showed  how  Dr.  Montessori 
had  that  sort  of  conception.  She  wants  to  educate  the  finer 
sense  discriminations  so  that  the  child's  analysis  of  the  surround- 
ings may  be  less  clumsy,  than  it  is  apt  to  be.  She  knows  that 
children  whose  intelligence  is  below  normal  can  reach  an  aston- 
ishing degree  of  accuracy  and  subtlety  in  the  distinction  of 
the  relations  of  things,  their  weight,  colour,  texture,  temperature. 
She  found  that  if  you  only  organize  these  different  experiences 
of  weight,  colour,  texture,  temperature,  these  children  could 
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get  an  amount  of  control  that  is  almost  uncanny.  These  children 
are  reservoirs  of  energy.  This  energy  is  going  out  all  the  time 
and  expending  itself  plastically  upon  its  surroundings;  and  in 
the  process  their  mind  is  forming  concepts,  as  it  rearranges 
the  elements  of  its  universe  the  whole  time.  Let  us  give  it  the 
right  lines  of  development;  let  us  show  it  the  most  economical 
ways  of  getting  this  universe  into  shape,  doing  what  the  philo- 
sophers call  thinking;  and  we  shall  produce  a  higher  level  of 
intelligence,  and  especially  of  industrial  and  artistic  intelligence, 
than  we  can  get  by  our  present  methods.  That,  if  I  may  put 
it  in  my  own  language,  is  the  sort  of  claim  that  the  Montessori 
method  would  make.  That  is  only  a  claim,  and  is  a  development 
of  the  earlier  Kindergarten  claim ;  but  the  idea  is  the  same — that 
there  is  in  children  a  great  amount  of  potential  energy  that  is 
going  to  be  spent  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  fashion  in  recreat- 
ing the  universe  through  experience.  Many  educators  have 
asked  themselves,  "Is  there  no  way  of  so  organizing  that  ex- 
perience that  they  may  become  more  masters  of  it,  so  that 
when  they  become  co-operators  in  the  world's  work  they  may 
do  it  with  more  ability  and  more  masterfulness?"  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  seen  the  remarkable  essay  written 
by  Boris  Sidis  called  "Philistine  and  Genius".  Sidis  there 
gives  very  violent  and  extreme  expression  to  a  feeling  which 
must  have  come  over  a  great  number  of  educators,  not  only 
followers  of  Froebel  and  Montessori,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
utilize  what  he  calls  the  genius  of  our  people;  that  we  educate 
too  much  for  mediocrity;  that  owing  to  our  large  classes,  and 
now  stereotyped  systems  of  education,  we  repress  initiative;  that 
we  attain  a  certain  level  which  is  excellent  and  respectable, 
but  are  definitely  all  the  time  forcing  superior  intelligence  to 
mark  time  to  our  word  of  command  instead  of  to  forge  ahead  for 
themselves.  Now,  this  same  feeling  is  found  in  all  kinds  of 
educational  literature  at  the  present  time.  When  I  was  in 
Germany  I  found  it  common  among  some  of  the  more  original  and 
more  forceful  of  German  educators.  I  have  the  clearest  re- 
collection of  one  remarkable  principal  in  a  school  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  of  his  conversations  with  me,  and  of  his  restlessness 
and  chafing  against  the  system  under  which  he  worked.  It 
so  happened  that  he  was  a  gifted  teacher  of  drawing,  and  in 
his  method  of  teaching  drawing  and  colour  work  he  found  his 
escape  from  what  he  described  as  the  shackles  of  his  profession; 
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just  because  in  that  subject  he  could  all  the  time  encourage 
initiative  and  could  get  his  classes  ahead.  It  is  the  experience 
of  us  all,  I  am  certain,  that  in  our  schools  we  have  always  a 
number  of  pupils  who  are  marking  time,  who  could  be  getting 
ahead  if  only  our  system  would  allow  it.  We  have  a  widespread 
feeling  that  right  away  from  the  beginning  this  output  of  human 
energy  should  be  more  encouraged;  that  more  scope  and  initiative 
should  be  allowed  to  it,  and  especially  along  certain  lines.  Ed- 
mond  Holmes  gives  the  name  of  the  'tragedy  of  education'  to 
its  very  success — its  success  in  typifying  and  classifying,  its 
success  in  imposing  dogmatic  thought  and  dogmatic  interpreta- 
tions of  experience  upon  its  students.  A  tragedy,  because  it 
attains  its  object  at  the  expense  of  the  unfolding  of  personality. 
Now  the  subjects  in  which  these  thinkers  regard  the  personal 
initiative  as  most  easily  cultivated,  are  those  which  might  be 
summed  up  under  the  single  phrase  of  Manual  Training  in  its 
widest  sense.  They  are  convinced  that  the  first,  most  fruitful 
and  most  accessible  avenues  to  the  first  cluster  of  the  child's  ex- 
periences ought  to  be  found  through  the  actual  handling  of  things. 
Here,  of  course, we  raise  a  whole  set  of  discussible  matters;  but 
there  is  first-hand  evidence  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  point  of  view.  I  could  give  you  volumes  of  it,  but  just  two 
instances  shall  suffice.  In  my  own  school  days  I  was  very 
familiar  with  the  South  Kensington  system  of  teaching  drawing. 
I  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  unusual  gifts  in  draw- 
ing, and  to  have  apparently  inherited  something  of  his  gift,  so 
that  as  a  quite  small  boy  I  was  able  to  draw  and  to  paint,  I  suppose 
reasonably  well  and  certainly  with  pleasure.  I  went  into  school 
and  did  very  well  indeed  in  the  drawing — we  had  no  colour  work 
then.  I  took  prizes  right  away  through  school.  This  is  not  a 
proud  record;  it  is  a  piece  of  psychological  experience.  The 
further  I  got  through  the  school,  the  worse  I  became;  and  I  will 
tell  you  just  exactly  how.  I  was  kept  year  after  year  at  the 
copying  of  uninteresting  models  and  of  difficult  "free-hand" 
models,  humourously  so-called.  Wherein  the  freedom  consisted 
I  do  not  know;  but  certainly  if  ever  a  hand  was  captive  it  was 
the  unfortunate  hand  of  us  students  as  we  drew  slavishly  down  to 
the  so-called  model,  trying  to  make  our  side  of  the  design  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  printed  side,  then  having  got  it  in  soft 
pencil  and  erased  it  very  faint,  covering  the  outline  with  a 
hard  black  pencil  which  we  hardly  dared  to  move  for  fear  it 
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should  slip.  I  went  to  the  master  and  said:  "Please,  sir,  I 
am  spending  three  hours  every  Friday  morning  at  drawing,  and  I 
am  convinced  it  is  waste  time."  He  said:" I  don't  want  you  to 
waste  your  time,  but  of  course  drawing  is  a  very  excellent  thing, 
and  I  will  see  the  drawing  master."  The  drawing  master  said: 
"Dale  is  not  doing  so  well  as  he  used  to.  Well,  we  will  let 
him  give  it  up."  So  to  my  everlasting  gain  my  Friday  mornings 
were  set  free,  and  I  spent  them  in  ways  which  left  their  mark  on 
my  life.  I  set  over  against  that  experience,  a  little  ragged 
school  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  one  of  the  poorest  of  Scotch 
towns,  where  the  children  were  ill-clad,  and  not  too  well-nour- 
ished, and  altogether  showing  signs  of  bad  conditions.  I  watched 
one  drawing  lesson  where  each  child  had  three  primroses  handed 
out  by  the  teacher.  The  children  placed  those  primroses  in 
whatever  position  they  liked;  some  pinned  them  up,  some  laid 
them  down;  and  then  they  painted  them.  The  class  was  perfectly 
quiet,  riot  restless  as  my  old  class  was,  where  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments was  to  push  the  ruler  over  the  table  so  that  it  would 
come  down  with  a  bang.  These  children  were  turning  out  ex- 
tremely beautiful  work.  In  another  Scotch  town  I  went  to  a  re- 
formatory school  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  woodwork  shop. 
The  transformation  of  those  boys  under  that  work  was  amazing. 
I  cite  this  partly  because  of  a  phrase  used  by  the  teacher.  I  asked 
him,  "What  becomes  of  these  boys?  Where  do  they  go?"  He  said, 
"Well  they  go  to  all  kinds  of  places,  but  wherever  they  go,  they 
become  foremen  and  masters."  That  was  a  phrase  worth 
thinking  over.  Behind  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
is  the  conviction  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  our  schools  are  for; 
to  produce  a  type  of  intelligence  such  that,  where  the  innate 
capacity  makes  it  possible,  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school 
should  leave  as  masters,  not  slaves — competent,  that  is,  and  with 
the  self-confidence  born  of  their  competence. 

Prof.  Dale  was  followed  by  DR.  J.  H.  PUTMAN,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Ottawa,  on — 

The  Aim  and  Practice  of  Education  in  Public  Schools  as 
a    Preparation    for    Industrial    Life. 

The  speaker  claimed  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
in  its  struggle  upward  from  savagery  to  civilization  had  been 
marked  by  an  ever  increasing  progress  of  hand  work.  Even  in 
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individual  cases  which  seemed  to  disprove  this  statement,  the 
individual  who  has  given  humanity  some  valuable  service  with  a 
minimum  of  hand  training  and  sense  experience  has  been  able 
to  do  what  he  has  done  simply  because  of  the  stored  up  exper- 
iences transmitted  from  his  forefathers.  The  core  of  this  problem 
was  touched  by  Dr.  Jones  last  night — that  changing  conditions 
necessitate  a  changed  type  of  school.  The  first  attempt  among 
English-speaking  people  to  develop  a  state  system  of  elementary 
instruction  was  made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
those  schools  admirably  served  the  needs  of  society  at  that 
time.  Seventy-five  years  ago  every  farm  was  not  only  a  place 
where  food  was  raised  for  man  and  beast  through  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  but  where  the  house  was  a  hive  of  many  industries, 
where  all  the  food  had  to  be  prepared  and  preserved,  where  the 
clothing  for  the  family  had  to  be  made  from  wool  taken  from  the 
back  of  the  sheep;  where  the  implements  had  to  be  fashioned  by 
the  farmer  himself;  where  even  the  nails,  or  the  pegs  which  took 
place  of  nails,  had  to  be  made;  where  men  had  to  go  to  the  forest 
and  make  the  shingles  and  boards  by  hand.  Men  and  boys 
thus  got  an  amount  of  hand  training  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  educational  needs.  The  original  school  made  little  attempt 
to  teach  more  than  the  three  R's,  which  was  just  exactly  what 
was  needed.  The  school  work  in  addition  to  practical  Arith- 
metic was  mainly  teaching  the  pupils  to  read,  thus  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  the  stored-up  civilization  of  the  race.  How 
different  is  the  problem  today,  even  in  the  country — although 
it  was  the  speaker's  firm  belief  that  the  best  rural  schools  today 
are  more  nearly  fulfilling  the  true  function  of  an  elementary 
school  than  any  schools  that  we  have,  though  unfortunately 
those  best  rural  schools  are  becoming  almost  negligible  in  quantity. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  country  boy  and  girl  need  less  hand  training 
than  the  children  in  the  towns  and  cities,  because  even  yet  on  a 
modern  farm,  boys  and  girls  get  a  great  deal  of  hand  training  in 
the  home,  though  they  miss  a  great  deal  as  compared  with  fifty 
years  ago.  A  great  deal  of  work  formerly  done  on  the  farm  is 
now  done  in  the  city  machine  shop  where  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  made,  and  a  great  many  farm  operations  that  used  to 
call  for  skilled  hand  training  today  require  only  that  the  farmer's 
son  shall  be  able  to  ride  a  machine  and  manipulate  the  levers. 
There  has  been  a  still  greater  change  inside  the  farm  house.  The 
modern  farm  house  offers  but  little  more  opportunity  to  train 
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the  farmer's  daughter  than  the  modern  city  home  offers  for  the 
training  of  a  girl.  These  changes  in  the  country  have  made 
necessary  a  change  in  the  country  school.  The  school  garden 
movement  has  been  a  good  one,  and  should  be  extended ;  but  from 
what  the  speaker  had  seen  in  Ontario — and  within  the  past  week 
he  had  seen  some  of  the  best  school  gardens  in  this  Province — he 
believed  that  such  gardens  must  become  gardens  for  experiment 
and  illustration,  and  more  and  more  the  individual  plots  culti- 
vated by  the  child  at  school  must  give  way  to  a  plot  or  garden 
that  the  child  cultivates  at  home  from  the  encouragement  it 
gets  at  school. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  becoming  a  town 
and  city  dwelling  people.  One  of  the  discouraging  features 
of  our  modern  civilization  is  that  each  ten  years'  census  shows 
the  population  of  towns  and  cities  increasing  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  our  rural  districts.  If  this  continues 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  we  shall  have  more  than  half  the  people 
in  Canada  living  in  towns  and  cities.  The  city  never  did  offer 
very  much  opportunity  in  hand  training  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
it  offers  less  all  the  time.  When  the  speaker  came  to  Ottawa 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  opportunities  for  boys  at  least  to 
cut  kindling  wood,  but  with  the  extension  of  the  use  of  gas,  they 
have  not  even  that  to  do.  Boys  used  to  have  to  shovel  the  snow 
off  the  sidewalk,  now  it  is  done  by  the  corporation.  The  only 
thing  that  is  saving  the  boys  in  the  cities  is  play;  if  it  were  not 
that  the  instinct  to  play  is  so  strong,  the  town  and  city  boys 
would  be  useless.  Now  these  changed  conditions  make  necessary 
a  radical  change  in  the  school.  Our  city  schools  have  changed 
especially  since  the  initiation  of  the  Macdonald  fund  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training.  Unfortunately 
this  Manual  Training  touched  only  a  few;  it  touched  only  the 
lives  of  boys,  and  it  never  touched  the  experience  of  the  boy 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  some- 
times fourteen.  One  of  the  problems  that  managers  of  town  and 
city  schools  today  have  to  solve  is  to  round  out  and  complete 
an  adequate  system  of  hand  training  from  the  kindergarten  up, 
not  for  boys  only  but  for  both  sexes.  After  watching  the  kinder- 
garten work  in  this  city  for  sixteen  years,  the  speaker  believed 
its  defects  arose  more  from  imperfect  practice  than  from  any 
defects  in  the  aim  of  the  system.  It  ought  to  be  part  of  our  work 
to  correct  those  defects  and  to  keep  before  kindergarten  teachers 
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and  those  who  train  those  teachers  the  real  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  work  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  founders  of  it.  But 
assuming  that  kindergarten  work  is  well  done,  usually  the  child 
gets  only  one  year  of  it;  and  with  Manual  Training  not  beginning 
until  perhaps  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  there  is  a  period  of  four 
years  between  seven  and  eleven  when  children  in  most  of  the 
towns  and  cities  are  left  without  any  hand  training  except  what 
they  get  from  writing,  and  some  from  drawing  and  color  work. 
The  only  thing  that  has  saved  the  city  and  town  boy  during  those 
years  has  been  the  playgrounds.  The  speaker  could  not  conceive 
it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  develop  and  amount  to  anything  if 
his  education  during  those  four  important  and  critical  years  were 
wholly  what  might  be  called  of  the  book  type;  if  he  were  de- 
prived wholly  of  sense  experiences  his  progress  would  be  almost 
zero. 

The  speaker  did  not  believe  that  the  system  of  elementary 
education  in  Great  Britain  ever  suited  the  needs  of  that  people; 
and  less  and  less  it  has  come  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  public 
elementary  education  in  Great  Britain,  the  nation  was  already 
an  industrial  nation,  and  it  was  folly  to  think  that  a  system 
resting  almost  wholly  on  the  three  R's  would  be  satisfactory  to 
a  society  constituted  as  was  that  in  Great  Britain.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  anywhere  in  the  English-speaking  world  had  results 
been  criticized  more  than  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  That  criticism 
seemed  to  him  only  natural  because  the  whole  thing  from  its 
inception  was  wrong  and  was  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  people 
who  were  largely  industrial,  and  who  were  living  largely  in  towns 
and  cities  where  the  mass  of  the  children  were  cut  off  from  all 
opportunity  to  acquire  sense  experiences  through  their  home 
environments. 

In  cities  and  towns  there  should  be  kindergartens  when- 
ever possible,  and  Manual  Training  should  be  extended, 
the  only  criticism  against  it  being  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  it;  boys  who  get  it  for  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are 
getting  too  little  of  it.  For  girls  in  senior  classes,  nothing  better 
in  hand  work  could  be  introduced  than  -sewing  and  cooking. 
But  how  about  that  period  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
time  when  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  begin  this  work?  We  have 
found  from  experience  that  we  cannot  profitably  put  a  plane 
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and  hammer  and  saw  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  under  ten.     We 
simply  need  to  extend  the  kindergarten  work  in  one  direction  and 
bring  down  the  Manual  Training  work  in  the  other  direction.     In 
Ottawa,  such  a  plan  is  working  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  principals 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  speaker.     The  Normal  Schools  in  On- 
tario during  the  last  five  years  have  done  more  than  ever  before 
to  turn  out  teachers  with  some  skill  in  hand  work,  and  this  has 
been  helping  Ottawa,  which  has  not  one  teacher  who  lacks  Nor- 
mal training.     We  are  supplementing  that  training  which  the 
teacher  has  already  received  in  the  Normal  School  by  some 
special  instruction.     For  instance,  the  kindergarten  classes  are 
carried  on  in  the  morning  as  they  have  been  for  twenty  years, 
but  in  the  afternoons  the  kindergarten  teachers  help  the  primary 
teachers,  that  is,  those  teachers  who  take  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  the  child's  work  after  he  leaves  the  kindergarten — what 
are  called  Grades  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  but  especially  1  and  2  of  primary 
work.     The  afternoons  are  given  by  the  kindergarten  teachers 
in  assisting  those  primary  teachers  to  give  their  children  hand 
work.     A  great  many  mediums  are  being  used — it  cannot  be 
said  that  the    best    medium    for  this   training   has  been   dis- 
covered   through    reeds,    raffia    and    cardboard.     The    speaker 
believed  in  using  what  he  called  raw  material;  he  did  not  believe 
in  having  things  elaborately  planned  at  a  factory.     He  thought 
it  better  for  a  child  to  take  a  sheet  of  carboard  and  cut  from  it 
what  it  wanted,  even  though  the  work  was  done  imperfectly 
and  the  final  product  was  crude.     This  was  better  for  the  child 
than  that  he  should  take  material  which  was  largely  fashioned 
by  a  machine  and  simply  give  it  the  finishing  touches.     One  of 
the  speaker's   criticisms   of   the   present  kindergarten  practice 
was  that  .the  machine  does  too  much  and  the  child  too  little; 
too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
product  and  too  little  to  the  real  development  of  the  child.     He 
believed  that  we  could  plan  a  series  of  experiences  for  the  children 
from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  age  of  ten  through  knife  work, 
raffia,  cardboard,  wood  work,  penmanship  and  school  gardening 
that  would  give  them  just  such  sense  and  motor  experiences  as 
as  they  ought  to  have.     He  would  not  be  satisfied  until  Ottawa 
had  a  school  garden  in  connection  with  every  school  where  pos- 
sible.    Much  as  such  lessons  are  needed  in  the  country,  they  are 
still  more  needed  in  the  city.     While  there  are  great  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  he  was  convinced  that  this  movement  was  worth 
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while,  and  was  something  we  must  have  as  an  adjunct  to  the  city 
school.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  were 
carried  out  regarding  'financial  aid  for  technical  training,  he  did 
not  think  the  money  could  be  better  spent  in  towns  and  cities 
than  in  an  attempt  to  teach  horticulture  to  town  and  city 
children. 

A  word  about  the  purely  educational  side  of  this  work. 
He  disagreed  wholly  with  the  gentleman  who  said  last  night 
that  the  aim  of  the  school  was  to  fit  the  child  for  his  job. 

PROF.  DALE:  It  depends  on  the  job. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  I  was  going  to  say  that.  If  it  means  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  elementary  education  is  to  be  directed  towards 
turning  out  a  child  ready  for  some  particular  job,  then  I  dis- 
agree with  it  wholly,  because  I  think  there  should  be  a  long 
period  in  the  life  of  a  child  which  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  disin- 
terested; when  the  child  should  not  be  thinking  about  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  earn  its  bread  and  butter.  But  notwithstanding 
all  that,  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on  we  shall  receive  our 
education  through  doing  real  work;  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
there  is  not  a  place  for  it  even  in  the  elementary  school.  Let 
me  explain  it  this  way.  When  Manual  Training  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Canada  through  the  Macdonald  movement,  the 
teachers  who  came  from  England  insisted  somewhat  rigidly  on 
the  boy  making  a  set  of  models  which  were  numbered  up  to  ten 
or  eleven.  Perhaps  that  was  the  best  thing  under  the  conditions, 
but  we  all  know  how  it  has  changed,  and  now  very  few  models  are 
made  by  the  boy  that  are  prescribed  by  the  master  in  charge  of 
the  work.  We  have  found  that  if  we  want  a  boy  to  do  good  work 
he  must  work  out  his  own  problems.  If  he  has  never  used  a  tool, 
perhaps  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  his  problem, 
but  the  moment  we  find  a  boy  ready  to  work  out  his  own  problem, 
we  let  him  do  it.  We  have  boys  now  in  the  elementary  school 
in  grades  6,  7  and  8  who  are  turning  out  work  that  the  boys 
are  proud  of,  that  has  a  purpose  and  place  in  the  home,  that  the 
parents  are  proud  of;  and  this  is  giving  the  boys  a  better  and 
more  valued  experience  than  any  set  problem  would  afford. 
Last  year  we  had  on  exhibition  a  cabinet  worked  in  oak,  made  by 
boys,  that  every  one  connected  with  the  schools  was  proud  of. 
In  some  of  the  American  cities  that  work  is  being  extended,  and 
last  spring  in  the  Agassiz  school  in  Boston  I  saw  an  illustration 
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of  the  way  it  is  working  there.  I  believe  that  in  our  cities  we 
must  have  more  and  more  specializing  of  work,  for  the  ordinary 
school  course  today  though  the  grades  does  not  suit  every  boy 
and  every  girl.  We  are  trying  to  make  the  boy  and  the  girl  fit 
into  the  grades,  but  we  shall  have  to  give  more  attention  to 
making  the  grades  fit  the  boy  and  girl.  In  this  city  we  are  making 
an  experiment,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  its  success,  though  we  do  not 
know  yet  just  how  it  will  work  out.  We  have  fitted  up  as  a 
Manual  Arts  School  a  school  that  was  abandoned  two  or  three 
years  ago.  We  have  put  a  good  Manual  Training  equipment 
in  it,  and  are  going  to  put  a  simple  machine  equipment  in,  for 
example  a  saw  that  will  run  by  a  motor  and  will  enable  a  boy  to 
saw  what  he  wants  out  of  rough  material.  We  shall  probably 
also  put  in  an  equipment  for  simple  work  in  copper,  and  perhaps 
some  work  with  tin.  We  have  an  equipment  for  cooking  and 
have  fitted  up  a  room  for  sewing  and  millinery.  Already  there 
are  applications  from  nearly  a  hundred  children. 

With  the  help  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers 
we  found  500  children  in  Third  Book  classes  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  teachers,  for  various  reasons,  would  never  complete  the 
school  course.  The  course  of  study  does  not  suit  some;  others 
will  have  to  go  to  work  to  earn  money  before  they  will  reach  the 
entrance  class  or  grade  8  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  the 
Collegiate  Institute.  These  500  were  not  necessarily  dull, 
but  the  teacher  was  certain  that  for  some  cause  or  another  they 
would  not  complete  the  course.  We  shall  give  them  half  time 
on  hand  work  of  some  kind.  The  boys  will  spend  half  their  time 
during  the  week  at  drawing  or  penmanship  or  colour  work  or 
wood  work  or  printing  or  metal  work — some  kind  of  hand  oc- 
cupation— and  the  other  half  they  will  spend  on  book  work, 
especially  English  History,  English  Literature,  Composition 
and  Spelling.  We  shall  do  the  same  with  the  girls  except  that 
their  hand  work  will  be  vocational  in  the  sense  that  it  is  house- 
keeper's work.  They  will  have  as  good  a  course  as  we  can  give 
them  in  cooking,  sewing  and  millinery,  with  some  theoretical 
instruction,  and  perhaps  a  little  technical  instruction  in  laundry 
work.  We  are  planning  to  bring  those  children  to  this  one 
centre  from  all  over  the  city,  paying  their  car  fare  if  necessary, 
and  giving  luncheon  to  those  who  cannot  conveniently  go  home. 
This  luncheon  is  prepared  largely  by  the  girls  attending  the  school ; 
that  is,  we  are  going  to  try  to  give  their  domestic  science  work  a 
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purpose.  My  belief  is  that  more  and  more  our  work  in  certain 
special  schools  in  towns  and  cities  is  going  to  tend  towards 
vocational  work  which  is  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  truest 
sense  cultural  work. 

At  the  Agassiz  School  in  Boston  they  have  taken  a  class 
of  boys  who  probably  would  never  have  completed  a  regular 
course  and  have  put  them  in  a  school  by  themselves,  and 
in  order  to  give  purpose  to  their  work,  they  are  making  it 
more  and  more  vocational.  While  I  was  there,  the  boys  were 
making  boxes  of  wood  and  cardboard  that  were  required  by  the 
Boston  Board  of  Education.  They  were  not  receiving  any  money 
for  it,  but  every  boy  was  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the 
cost  of  material  that  went  into  the  work,  and  the  time  was  put 
down  just  as  though  he  were  in  a  shop,  with  the  total  cost  of 
the  article,  and  the  manufacturer's  cost,  just  as  though  he  were 
working  in  a  factory.  I  do  not  suppose  the  value  of  the  finished 
product  would  nearly  compensate  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  cost  of  the  boy's  training.  I  saw  that  being  carried  out  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  same  plan  or  a  similar  one  in  Kansas  City; 
of  those  three  places  I  can  speak  positively  that  the  school 
superintendents  were  enthusiastic  about  the  effect  it  was  having 
on  those  boys.  I  believe  that  is  the  preparation  for  industrial 
work  which  we  need — kindergartens,  manual  training  covering 
a  greater  variety  of  occupations  than  have  been  yet  introduced, 
with  sewing,  cooking  and  simple  instruction  in  millinery  for 
girls;  school  gardens;  good  play  grounds,  with  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  play  grounds  and  of  the 
physical  side  of  the  child's  nature  than  has  been  given  in  the  past. 

In  this  city  we  feel  that  we  have  been  helped  greatly 
and  shall  be  hepled  still  more  in  the  future  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Militia  Department  in  connection  with  the  Strathcona 
Trust.  With  very  few  exceptions,  every  teacher  in  our  grade 
classes  holds  a  grade  B  certificate.  If  I  could  take  you  to  the 
class  rooms  you  would  see  how  eager  the  teachers  and  the  children 
are  to  take  a  three  or  five  minute  physical  exercise,  and  I  am 
convinced  we  shall  soon  see  the  benefit  of  that  work  in  having 
systematic,  free  gymnastics  in  the  school  room  every  day  and 
sometimes  several  times  a  day;  it  is  going  to  more  than  repay 
any  cost  it  has  been  to  the  country. 

In  going  through  some  parts  of  Ontario  this  summer,  that  I  had 
not  seen  in  many  years,  I  was  rather  discouraged  at  what  I  saw. 
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t  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  rural  schools  are  not  improving 
very  much.  Inspector  Jamieson  of  this  County  (Carleton)  in  his 
work  has  to  do  with  about  three  hundred  trustees  and  over  one  hun- 
dred different  school  sections.  Now  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
very  much  elevate  the  country  schools  with  that  kind  of  organ- 
ization. The  Inspector's  time  is  frittered  away.  Suppose  he 
spent  a  day  with  each  of  those  School  Boards  to  convince  them 
of  the  need  of  better  text  books  and  better  schools,  he  would 
have  no  time  for  anything  else.  We  shall  never  get  our  Ontario 
schools  improved  until  we  have  larger  units.  I  believe  that  we  need 
County  Boards,  and  that  such  Boards  could  profitably  take  the 
place  of  those  three  hundred  school  trustees.  If  we  got  such 
an  organization  the  School  Inspector  with  the  aid  of  the  Board 
would  be  able  to  plan  school  gardens  and  consolidated  schools 
and  especially  advanced  classes  in  places  where  they  are  needed; 
and  above  all,  and  not  less  important,  in  the  management  of 
a  good  school  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  right  kind  of  supplies 
at  first  cost.  We  find  in  this  city  that  we  can  get  all  the  Manual 
Training  supplies,  paper,  pencils,  pens,  colour  boxes,  brushes, 
sewing  material,  books  and  everthing  that  a  child  needs  to  work 
with,  for  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  per  pupil  per  year,  because 
we  buy  everything  at  the  factory  in  Europe  when  we  cannot  buy 
in  Canada,  and  thus  save  a  middleman's  profits.  Country 
schools  can  never  be  equipped  economically  under  the  present 
organization,  because  there  are  too  many  concerned  in  it  and  the 
articles  are  bought  in  too  small  quantities;  but  a  County  Super- 
intendent with  the  aid  of  his  County  Board  could  buy  supplies 
as  well  as  the  city  school  does,  and  at  about  one-third  or  one 
half  of  the  present  cost.  We  need  a  different  organization  in 
the  country  before  we  can  bring  about  the  kind  of  preparation 
for  industrial  training  that  those  country  children  ought  to  have. 
The  present  plan  of  organization  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot, 
in  rural  districts,  teach  agriculture  as  we  ought.  I  am  told  that 
the  average  service  in  some  country  places  is  only  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  teacher  is  usually  a  young  woman  who  leaves  the 
school  room  to  be  married.  It  is  the  work  of  years  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  school  gardening,  and  our  work 
will  never  be  effective  while  it  is  organized  as  at  present.  A 
larger  unit  would  give  us  better  schools  in  the  country  and  make 
them  more  economical.  The  teaching  of  cooking,  sewing, 
manual  training  and  school  gardening  with  arithmetic  and  the 
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usual  course  in  language  is  not  too  big  a  work  for  the  elementary 
school.  I  believe  in  doing  all  those  things  well,  but  they  are 
after  all  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  has  always  been  true,  and 
I  believe  it  will  always  be  true,  that  the  great  work  of  the  public 
school  is  to  civilize  and  spiritualize  the  child;  and  this  is  largely 
done  through  literature  and  history.  There  never  can  come  a 
time,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  is  not 
of  first  importance  in  our  elementary  schools.  But  there  is  no 
opposition,  no  quarrel,  between  that  idea  and  the  idea  of  indus- 
strial  training.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  One 
is  the  scaffold  on  which  the  other  has  to  rest;  and  unless  we  can 
do  this  hand  work  and  this  sense  training  well,  we  never  can 
do  the  other  well. 

DR.  ROBINSON:  Is  the  type  of  young  men  who  are  going  to 
the  university  after  having  taken  this  manual  training  a  better 
type  than  those  who  entered  twelve  years  ago  without  it?  Is 
the  young  man  who  goes  into  a  bank  to  day  with  manual  training 
of  a  better  class  than  the  young  man  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  who  went  in  without  it?  Is  the  experience  of  supervisors 
and  superintendents  that  our  manual  training  instructors  are 
generally  of  a  more  intelligent  class  than  the  ordinary  teacher  of 
arithmetic  or  other  ordinary  subjects  who  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  manual  training?  When  he  goes  to  a  new  country 
such  as  British  Columbia,  is  he  more  observant  of  the  trees  and 
the  birds  and  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  country?  To 
my  mind  these  are  vital  questions.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and 
with  everybody  here,  that  you  can  teach  these  children  to  pro- 
duce wonderful  results  in  raffia  work  and  so  on;  but  to  what 
good?  As  I  grow  old  in  this  educational  business,  I  am  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  sure  that  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  spiritualizing  of  our  work. 
It  is  not  manual  training,  it  is  the  approaching  of  the  work  of 
education  in  the  way  it  was  approached  by  the  old  Presbyterians, 
or  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  present  day.  In  British  Columbia 
of  course  we  are  in  the  current,  but  grave  doubts  assail  my  mind 
many  times  as  to  whether  this  is  the  right  current. 

After  general  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Atwood,  Drs.  Mackay 
and  Putman  and  Prof.  Dale  took  part,  Dr.  Robinson  asked 
the  Chairman  if  his  enquiries  enabled  him  to  answer  the  question 
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whether  manual  training,  after  ten  or  twelve  years  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  producing  visible  results  in  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  into  the  various  vocations.  Are  any  of  the 
employers  of  labor  in  a  position  to  say,  "The  boys  I  get  in  now 
are  better  than  those  I  got  in  twelve  years  ago  and  the  difference 
is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  our  schools"? 

DR.  ROBERTSON:  The  evidence  that  came  before  our  Com- 
mission from  the  employers  of  labor  was  distinctly  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  boys  who  had  manual  training 
and  went  into  factories  and  shops  requiring  hand  skill  did  better 
work  with  the  same  material. 

If  any  form  of  educational  hand  work  should  hinder  the 
development  of  spiritual  powers  in  anybody,  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school  or  the  university,  then  it  is  to  be  scanned 
very  closely.  The  evidence  that  came  to  us  from  teachers  was 
that  in  every  case  the  school  work,  as  measured  by  the  intel- 
lectual standards,  was  better  done  and  done  in  less  time  by  the 
children  who  had  a  good  deal  of  hand  work  and  recreation  in 
schools.  I  think  every  one  who  spoke  to  us  of  manual  training 
said  that  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  measured  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  progress,  pupils  who  had  manual  training  made  more 
progress  in  less  time.  That  was  the  general  opinion  in  Scotland. 
The  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
England,  said  a  few  years  ago  that  the  greatest  need  of  education 
in  elementary  schools  was  the  introduction  and  extension  of 
hand  work.  That  would  indicate  that  those  men  did  not  fear 
that  the  increase  of  hand  work  would  lessen  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  results;  and  these  men  are  not  industrial  men, 
but  the  leading  educators  chosen  from  universities  and  such 
institutions. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  get  definite  data  that  lead  to  definite 
conclusions  which  are  reliable;  but  one  gets  back  to  certain 
fundamental  principles  that  I  think  are  worth  bearing  in  mind. 
My  body  grows  and  its  powers  develop  in  better  ways  or  poorer 
ways  according  to  the,  series  of  experiences  I  get.  But  I  am  a 
social  product  as  well  as  a .  biological  product.  There  must 
be  more  than  physical  training,  for  I  am  a  social  being.  There 
are  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  values  to  be  taken  care 
of.  I  am  more  than  a  social  product.  I  am  a  bit  of  the  Eternal 
Therefore  there  must  be  a  spiritual  function  of  education.  If 
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hand  work  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  should  hinder 
the  performance  of  those  other  services  of  education,  I  would 
look  upon  it  with  very  grave  anxiety.  If  it  did  not  hinder  them, 
I  would  look  on  it  with  great  welcome  and  hope.  If  it  minis- 
tered to  them  by  developing  a  better  body,  in  regard  to  control 
of  senses  and  muscles  and  brain,  I  would  look  to  it  with  still  more 
hope.  My  belief  is  that  it  helps  and  does  not  hinder.  All 
thinking  men  agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  saying  that  the 
greatest  thing  is  the  perfecting  of  the  human  spirit;  but  the 
physical  and  social  results  of  education  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  that. 

DR.  ROBCNSON  thought  that  the  Royal  Commission  might 
be  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  manual  side  of  education. 
There  was  surely  need  of  a  mid-way  plan  by  which  all  boys  might 
take  manual  training  for  a  time,  after  which  those  who  do  not 
want  it  could  take  something  more  profitable.  He  did  not 
feel  sure  that  High  School  time  was  well  spent  on  the  subject. 

DR.  CARTER  thought  it  best  to  confine  both  kindergarten 
and  manual  training  to  the  town  schools,  which  ought  to  improve 
the  industrial  product,  as  the  country  school  should  the  agricult- 
ural. He  believed  the  classical  course,  while  not  the  only  means 
of  culture,  was  one  of  the  best  and  should  always  be  available. 

He  spoke  strongly  on  the  need  of  larger  districts,  and  uni- 
form taxation  at  a  reasonably  high  level  according  to  the  Province. 
In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  consolidation 
of  schools  which  was  so  very  desirable.  He  believed  these  schools 
to  be  the  very  best — they  furnish  better  educational  advantages 
even  than  the  best  High  Schools. 

DR.  SEXTON  strongly  supported  Dr.  Robinson's  statement 
of  the  need  of  differentiation,  on  the  ground  that  the  85%  who 
leave  school  early  shall  at  least  be  prepared  to  be  ordinarily 
efficient  in  the  occupations  they  enter.  He  saiol  the  English 
and  Scottish  plan  of  central  schools  and  supplementary  classes 
was  worth  imitation.  Under  this,  the  question  is  put  to  the 
parents  of  the  boy  of  12  whether  he  is  to  go  to  work  at  14:  if 
so  he  goes  into  supplementary  classes  where  they  review  their 
English  and  arithmetic  in  the  most  practical  way,  to  make  them 
working  tools  instead  of  abstractions.  They  do  more  hand- 
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work  than  the  ordinary  classes,  just  as  the  girls  do  more  domestic 
science.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  that  in  every  town  in  this 
country  where  there  are  two  rooms  with  grades  7  and  8.  One 
teacher  can  handle  the  pupils  in  those  grades  who  are'  going 
upwards  into  the  High  School;  the  other  teacher  can  handle  those 
that  are  going  into  gainful  occupations  and  who  will  leave  school 
at  the  compulsory  age  limit.  The  syllabus  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  Scotland,  and  could  be  applied  almost  as  it  stands. 
This,  while  it  would  not  recast  the  whole  of  the  common  school, 
would  tend  to  vitalize  it  and  to  bring  the  schools  into  a  higher 
consideration  with  the  parents  and  the  community,  and  tend 
towards  more  generous  support.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
we  need  to  do  differently  from  what  we  are  now  doing.  It  means 
that  the  teacher  who  handles  his  students  in  the  supplementary 
classes  will  have  to  change  his  method  and  vision.  It  is  a 
very  necessary  thing  to  do  if  we  are  to  make  the  public  schools 
of  such  use  as  they  can  be  made  in  preparing  students  for  life. 

MR.  FLETCHER  cited  a  school  in  Winnipeg  where  a  year's 
experiment  showed  that  giving  20%  of  the  time  to  technical 
work  did  not  prevent  the  pupils  making  a  fine  academic  record. 
They  secured  several  matriculation  scholarships.  All  the  stud- 
ents did  well,  and  several  were  in  the  honour  lists  of  the  teachers' 
examination.  The  experiment  at  first  excited  much  misgiving 
that  the  bookwork  might  be  neglected. 

After  much  discussion,  DR.  WHITE  pointed  out  that  the 
great  majority  of  children  are  to  gain  their  living  by  handwork, 
although  there  must  be  means  for  educating  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  scholarship.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  prisoners 
have  not  been  trained  to  any  useful  handwork;  the  reform  of 
the  prison  system  consists  to  a  large  extent  in  training  these 
untrained  ones  to  use  their  hands,  to  use  their  brains,  to  be 
useful  and  so  feel  their  manhood.  We  can  reduce  the  number  of 
our  criminals  by  ensuring  that  the  children  do  not  leave  school 
useless.  There  is  certainly  a  spiritual  value  in  technical  edu- 
cation. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Since  a  good  deal  of  this  discussion  refers 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  let  me  offer  a  further  word 
of  explanation.  The  Directors  of  this  Association  decided  this 
year  to  go  aside  from  the  ordinary  course  and  devote  most  of 
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the  time  to  this  kind  of  education.  It  is  not  that  the  Association 
regards  this  as  the  only  kind  or  the  paying  kind.  Let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  was  its  special  field,  the  Commission  called  attention 
to  this  question  in  a  passage  which  I  will  read. 

"The  problem  is  not  to  subordinate  one  part  of  education 
to  another,  but  to  provide  for  all  parts  and  kinds.  The  special 
aim  of  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education  should  not 
be  permitted  to  obscure  or  dominate  the  whole  aim  of  education, 
which  for  the  individual  is  the  perfecting  of  the  spirit  and  the 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind"  (page  229). 

We  tried  to  keep  constantly  before  the  reader  this  im- 
pression: this  is  not  all  of  education;  this  is  only  a  contribution 
to  part  of  it.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  consider  how  far  our 
recommendations  would  contribute  to  the  development,  through 
the  processes  of  education,  of  exceptional  men  and  women  of 
great  brain  power  and  talent  and  power  of  application.  And 
I  must  point  out  the  fallacy  in  the  assumption  that  because 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  leave  school  at  fourteen  and 
only  ten  per  cent  go  on  for  further  education,  therefore  the  ratio 
of  the  importance  of  the  further  education  of  the  latter,  to  that 
of  all  the  people,  is  as  one  to  nine.  There  being  only  one 
doctor  among  a  thousand  people  makes  it  possible  for  everyone 
of  the  thousand  to  have  a  better  life  and  a  sense  of  greater 
security;  therefore  the  thousand  should  all  help  to  have  the 
one  educated  for  their  service.  That  applies  to  all  the  profess- 
ions and  all  the  great  leaders.  But  the  one  highly  trained  man 
in  a  thousand  will  do  his  work  for  them  better  if  they  also  are 
trained  than  if  they  are  uneducated.  Our  education  must  foster 
the  development  of  the  one  man  in  a  thousand,  and  it  must  also 
give  all  the  others  adequate  preparation  for  life.  To  fail  in  either 
respect  would  be  a  calamity. 
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SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Thursday,  August  21st,  1913 

Education    Beyond     Public    Schools— The    Character    of 
Classes  Recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

Introduced  by  PRINCIPAL  F.  H.  SEXTON:  The  public  or 
common  school  is  the  place  where  the  boy  or  girl  receives  the 
elements  of  education  that  fit  them  tor  life,  that  prepare 
them  to  come  into  useful  contact  with  their  fellow  beings, 
to  appreciate  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  to  be  respon- 
sible members  of  the  community.  In  the  elementary  school 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  they  should  be  given 
some  simple  pre-vocational  work.  Their  natural  tendencies 
towards  commercial,  industrial,  or  scholastic  life  should  be  de- 
termined; that  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  pre-vocational 
work.  Having  determined  what  they  are  specially  fit  for,  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  vocational  guidance  for  those  young 
people  who  are  entering  practical  work.  Such  guidance  was 
established  in  America  by  Prof.  Parsons,  who  for  a  great  number 
of  years  gave  his  life  to  finding  out  what  were  the  special  qualities 
that  fitted  young  men  and  women  for  special  vocations.  It 
was  he  who  counseled  so  many  young  unemployed  persons  and 
pupils  who  were  just  leaving  the  public  schools,  and  assisted 
them  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  would  find  their  greatest  use- 
fulness. We  must  recognize  that  there  are  some  vocations  in 
which  it  is  not  advantageous  for  young  people  to  be  placed. 
There  are  a  great  many  dead-ends,  blind-alley  occupations  in 
which  the  young  boy  or  girl  merely  pass  back  and  forth  like  an 
empty  shuttle  without  accomplishing  very  much  that  is  good  for 
themselves  or  the  community.  In  those  occupations,  the  young 
boy  or  girl  often  loses  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
which  is  necessary  to  the  useful  citizen,  and  many  failures  of 
life  result.  There  should  be  in  our  urban  system  some  voca- 
tional bureau,  either  municipal  or  provincial,  which  should 
try  to  advise  boys  and  girls  of  the  special  qualities  needed  for 
success  in  definite  occupations.  It  should  try  to  help  pupils  and 
parents  to  analyze  the  special  abilities  of  the  boys  and  girls 
so  that  each  may  find  his  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  thus 


give  himself  the  proper  start  in  life.  Where  this  is  carried  out 
most  efficiently,  the  pupils  are  followed  up  in  their  work  to  see 
if  they  are  doing  well,  and  if  not  to  try  and  find  out  the  reason; 
and  if  there  be  a  good  reason,  the  authorities  try  to  find  some 
other  line  of  work  for  the  youth.  This  of  course  is  just  as  much 
for  those  pupils  continuing  at  school  as  for  those  who  have  left 
school  to  go  to  work.  The  Bureau  does  not  deliberately  choose 
a  vocation  for  a  boy  or  girl,  but  simply  helps  to  direct  them 
how  to  "find  themselves/' 

The  Commission  has  divided  the  continuation  work  into 
three  main  heads  at  page  35:  (1)  For  those  who  are  to  continue 
at  school  in  urban  communities.  (2)  For  those  who  have  gone 
to  work  in  urban  communities.  (3)  For  rural  communities. 
We  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  matter  how  many  institutions 
are  provided,  the  great  bulk  of  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  work 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  so  that  whatever  provision  is  made  for 
group  1  it  will  always  be  a  minority  of  those  who  finish  the 
8th  Grade.  The  kinds  of  classes  or  schools  are  not  absolutely 
defined  in  the  syllabus  here,  so  that  each  one  probably  interprets 
these  to  mean  something  a  little  different  from  any  body  else. 

The  classes  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  are  probably  the 
Technical  High  Schools  and  the  Co-ordinated  Technical  Classes 
or  Schools.  The  latter  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  in 
this  country.  It  was  started  by  Dean  Schneider  of  Cincinnati 
for  engineering  students  at  the  University  and  then  adapted  for 
the  High  School  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  the  Industrial  School 
for  apprentices  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  at  Beverley, 
Mass.  The  boys  are  supposed  to  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the 
factory  and  part  in  the  school.  In  the  factory  they  learn  the 
hand  work,  acquiring  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  manual  part  of 
the  trade.  In  the  school,  which  is  provided  with  very  little 
apparatus  and  machinery,  they  learn  the  theory,  science,  math- 
ematics and  drawing  as  applied  to  the  trade.  This  lias  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily  in  communities  where  it  has  been  estab- 
lished; but  we  must  realize  that  this  kind  of  class  or  school  is 
generally  applicable  to  those  callings  which  necessitate  a  good 
deal  of  training  in  mathematics  and  science;  it  is  also  suitable 
in  urban  communities  where  large  industries  with  modern  up- 
to-date  equipment  are  established,  so  that  the  boy  can  have  the  use 
of  the  latest  developments  of  machinery  in  that  manufacturing 
industry ._  This  kind  of  class  or  school  will  not  be  applicable 
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to  many  trades  in  which  there  is  not  demanded  a  large  amount 
of  personal  skill  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employee, 
nor  to  the  small  community.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
trades  unions  in  Fitchburg  have  objected  to  this  plan,  on  the 
ground  that  the  employers  or  operators  of  large  industries  may 
control  the  admission  of  the  boys  to  this  course,  which  implies 
that  they  can  exclude  the  sons  of  labor  leaders  and  boys  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  tendencies  or  mental  conceptions  that 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  employers.  That  is  not  a  necess- 
ary objection  to  this  class  of  school,  but  the  difficulty  has  arisen 
and  should  be  considered  wherever  this  kind  of  school  is  instituted. 
These  classes  are  extremely  successful,  and  the  boys  who  have 
attended  them  have  risen  very  rapidly  to  the  ranks  of  foremen 
or  superintendents,  so  that  this  class  of  school  cannot  be  looked 
to  for  furnishing  large  numbers  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  ten- 
dency will  always  be  to  furnish  men  of  superior  ability  who  can 
fill  positions  as  bosses,  superintendents,  or  foremen. 

Technical  High  Schools  are  much  the  same  as  Manual 
Training  High  Schools,  which  have  what  might  be  called  elaborate 
equipments  of  machinery,  where  the  boys  get  a  splendid  general 
training  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing  and  machine  work; 
but  the  work  in  very  few  places  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
it  prepares  the  boy  to  enter  a  trade  as  a  journeyman.  We  must 
always  distinguish  between  these  Technical  High  Schools,  as 
schools  that  prepare  for  learning  a  trade,  and  those  trade  schools 
which  aim  at  skilled  apprentices,  helpers,  or  craftsmen.  The 
Technical  High  Schools  are  exceedingly  expensive;  their  equip- 
ment quickly  goes  out  of  date  with  the  rapid  development  of 
machine  tools.  They  prepare  mostly  for  the  machine  and  building 
construction  trades,  and  do  not  prepare  journeymen.  Not 
all  those  who  graduate  enter  a  trade;  that  fact  must  also  be 
recognized.  These  schools  furnish  a  great  many  boys  who"  go 
on  to  Technical  Colleges.  These  schools  will  be  adopted  for 
urban  communities,  and  will  in  most  part  train  for  higher  tech- 
nical education. 

We  in  Canada  do  not  know  much  about  apprentice- 
ship schools  and  trade  schools,  because  these  are  not  con- 
ducted to  any  extent  in  this  country.  In  Milwaukee  some 
of  the  larger  employers  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  whereby 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  and  a  number  of  other  large  concerns 
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conduct  apprenticeship  schools  in  their  own  factories  under 
instructors  supplied  by  the  University.  The  reason  why  those 
schools  are  not  more  frequently  met  with  is  that  there  are  very 
few  firms  with  regularly  indentured  apprentices.  The  apprentice 
system  has  become  decadent  generally,  and  is  only  being  revived 
on  a  modern  basis  with  the  larger  concerns  who  are  both  public- 
spirited  and  far-sighted. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Institutes  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
frequently  met  with  in"  the  United  States — the  Pratt  Institute 
in  Brooklyn,  the  Wentworth.  Institute  in  Boston,  the  Carnegie 
School  of  applied  Science,  Pittsburg,  the  David  Ranken  Junior 
School  in  St.  Louis,  the  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago,  and  a  number 
of  other  Mechanics  and  Technical  Institutes  which  for  the 
most  part  train  men  for  positions  as  foremen,  and  young  women 
for  positions  as  teachers  and  accomplished  home-makers.  This 
kind  of  institution  is  eminently  desirable,  but  will  only  be  ade- 
quately supported  in  a  rich  urban  community. 

Schools  of  Home  Economics  and  Fine  Arts  Colleges  are 
to  be  found  sparsely  sprinkled  over  North  America.  The 
college  which  is  the  least  supported  in  this  country  is  that 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that  we  are 
as  yet  fully  engaged  as  pioneers  in  developing  the  vast  material 
wealth  of  a  new  continent  and  have  not  yet  turned  our  attention 
to  art  and  literature.  We  buy  fabrics  and  wall  papers  and 
other  things  more  to  suit  our  own  individual  tastes  than  by  the 
established  rules  of  art  which  are  more  fully  accepted  in  older 
civilizations;  and  in  our  manufactures  we  have  allowed  the 
element  of  art  to  enter  practically  not  at  all.  These  Colleges 
of  Fine  Arts  should  receive  increasing  support,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  their  own  as  we  grow  to  be  a  richer  and 
older  nation. 

•  All  these  different  educational  institutions  are  designed  for 
those  who  continue  at  school  in  urban  communities  and  apply 
patricularly  to  the  small  part  of  the  number  of  people  who 
graduate  from  the  common  school.  In  the  list  of  provisions 
for  those  who  have  gone  to  work  in  urban  communities,  we 
touch  the  most  important  part  in  vocational  education. 

In  Germany — whose  example  has  been  quoted  to  us  often 
enough  to  provoke  annoyance  at  times — most  of  the  effective 
work  is  done  in  industrial  continuation  schools.  The  great 
majority  of  pupils  leave  school  at  fourteen  and  start  in  to  learn 
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some  trade.  Apprenticeship  in  Germany  is  still  a  very  live 
and  important  institution.  It  has  been  saved  from  the  guild 
system  of  the  past;  it  has  been  modernized  and  revitalized 
and  adapted  to  present  conditions,  and  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  their  educational  system.  In  most  of  the  German 
Empire  it  is  necessary  for  each  boy  who  enters  a  trade  to  attend 
a  continuation  school  for  four  to  ten  hours  a  week  during  the 
three  or  four  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  Not  over  the  whole 
of  Germany  does  he  have  to  attend  these  continuation  schools 
in  the  day  time.  Germany  has  not  attained  this  measure  of 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  day  time  everywhere,  although 
it  is  being  accomplished  very  fast  and  you  will  not  find  any 
German  communities  who  do  not  wish  to  establish  such  a  regu- 
lation. The  industrial  continuation  school  is  the  school 
to  which  all  apprentices  go.  There  they  find  teachers  who 
are  masters,  in  the  trade;  the  subjects  are  those  which  apply 
especially  to  the  trade;  the  training  is  practical  and  vital  and 
suited  to  their  needs  to  make  them  good  citizens.  Do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  always  try  to  make  a  good  citizen 
out  of  the  boy,  to  teach  him  the  difference  between  liberty  and 
license,  to  instruct  him  how  he  can  serve  both  himself  and  the 
community  best  and  shew  him  how  the  community  is  regulated 
by  law  with  the  least  injustice.  They  emphasize  the  limita- 
tions that  civilization  has  imposed  on  the  individual  at  the  present 
time,  and  attempt  to  convince  him  that  it  is  to  his  best  interest 
and  bounden  duty  to  live  so  that  he  does  not  intrude  on  the 
rights  of  others.  Many  striking  incidents  are  available  to  il- 
lustrate the  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  common  good  in 
Germany.  On  striking  instance  may  be  cited.  On  one  occasion 
we  were  in  a  school  yard  in  Saxony  in  which  was  a  fine  big  cherry 
tree  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  We  asked  the  principal  why  it  was 
that  the  school  children  did  not  climb  the  tree  and  pick  the 
cherries.  The  principal  seemed  greatly  astonished  at  our  ques- 
tion, and  replied  simply  "But  you  see  there  is  a  law  against  it." 
It  would  take  a  great  many  statutes  in  this  country  to  keep  an 
active  Canadian  school  boy  out  of  a  cherry  tree  that  was  growing 
in  the  yard  of  the  public  school.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
numerous  things  which  are  "verboten"  in  Germany  and  it  may 
be  that  they  live  under  greater  restrictions  than  we  do;  but 
all  their  regulations  are  evidently  promulgated  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  and  accepted  by  the  individual.  The 
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continuation  schools  are  met  with  everywhere  in  Germany. 
They  have  reached  their  highest  development  at  Munich,  and 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  of  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  there.  Other  communities  in  Germany  all  seem  to  be 
emulating  the  splendid  standard  set  in  Munich. 

The  continuation  schools  in  Germany  began  as  evening 
schools,  the  boy  working  all  day  and  attending  school  in  the 
evening,  and  that  type  of  school  still  exists  in  many  places. 
It  was  only  after  a  protracted  and  spirited  struggle  that  the 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance  was  accepted  by  the  employ- 
ers. Where  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  considerable  time,  hardly 
anybody  will  be  found  to  declare  against  it.  The  evening 
continuation  school  is  still  a  vital  element  in  Germany.  Many 
master  workmen,  who  have  received  their  certificate  in  Ger- 
many, wish  to  learn  more  concerning  the  drawing,  mathematics, 
science,  etc.,  applied  to  their  vocations  or  that  part  of  the  specially 
skilled  hand-work  of  their  craft  and  attend  the  evening  continu- 
ation schools  which  exist  everywhere  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  this  country  the  industrial  continuation  school  is  the  most 
important  institution  we  can  add  to  our  public  school  system ;  but 
it  cannot  at  present  be  established  with  compulsory  attendance 
in  the  day  time.  We  have  no  widespread  system  of  apprentice- 
ship; the  employers  in  the  community  are  not  keenly  enough  in 
sympathy  with  the  aim  of  vocational  education  to  start  out  on  the 
basis  of  compulsory  attendance  in  the  daytime,  because  of  the 
apprehension  of  seriously  disturbing  the  common  factory  organ- 
ization. Some  of  the  most  eminent  German  authorities  said, 
"Now,  don't  make  the  mistake  of  starting  this  as  an  evening 
continuation  school,  we  went  all  through  that.  Start  it  with 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  daytime ;  you  will  have  to  come  to  it 
sooner  or  later  and  you  might  as  well  start  that  way."  I  do  not 
think  those  Germans  understood  the  limitations  in  Canada  in 
respect  to  our  form  of  democratic  government.  Germans  are 
used  to  a  paternal  autocratic  government  which  is  in  the  habit 
of  issuing  edicts  in  advance  of  general  public  opinion  and  con- 
fidently awaiting  the  development  of  popular  sentiment.  Our 
course  of  procedure  is  to  create  public  opinion  first- and  not  to 
pass  laws  without  general  support;  therefore  the  continuation 
school  should  be  established  first  and  then  gradually  attain  to 
the  German  standards. 
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Some  of  the  more  eminent  German  authorities  in  education 
also  told  the  members  of  the  Commission  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  diffuse  this  kind  of  practical  vocational  education 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  into  every  agricultural 
village,  fishing  hamlet,  mining  community,  manufacturing  town, 
etc.,  than  it  was  to  establish  any  great  central  technical  school. 
I  think  we  will  not  question  the  evident  wisdom  of  such  a  state- 
ment. I  remember  the  emphatic  statements  of  Dr.  Lange,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  vocational  education  in  Germany,  who  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Technikum  at  Bremen.  He  emphasized  the 
following  sentiment  again — "Never  mind  the  engineering  col- 
leges, the  technical  colleges  or  the  higher  institutions  for  tech- 
nical training.  There  is  always  enough  keen  public  opinion  in 
their  favour;  there  is  always  enough  sense  of  obligation  in  the 
central  authority  to  establish  and  maintain  those  institutions. 
Strive  with  might  and  main  in  a  new  country  like  Canada  to  es- 
tablish everywhere  the  little  vocational  school,  the  industrial 
continuation  school  which  will  supplement  the  daily  work  of 
your  toilers,  and  everyone  will  reap  the  greatest  reward/' 

There  is  not  such  a  great  objection  to  the  continuation 
school  in  this  country  being  held  in  the  evening  as  there  would 
be  in  Germany,  because  over  there  the  working  day  is  usually 
eleven  or  twelve  hours  long,  while  the  tendency  in  this  country 
is  ever  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  coal 
miners  practically  are  all  up  out  of  the  mines  by  four  o'clock. 
They  go  to  work  at  seven,  and  they  begin  to  come  up  at  two- 
thirty  and  they  are  practically  all  through  before  five.  They 
thus  have  time  to  go  home,  wash  themselves,  dress,  eat  their 
supper  and  get  a  good  rest  before  the  evening  technical  school 
opens  at  seven-thirty.  They  do  not  come  to  the  schools  ab- 
solutely exhausted  from  the  long  day's  toil,  because  their  hours 
of  labor  have  been  shortened;  hence  a  compulsory  day  attendance 
is  not  as  great  a  factor  with  us  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

Continuation  classes  should  have  instructors  who  know 
their  vocations  thoroughly  even  though  they  know  nothing  of 
pedagogy.  If  the  boys  in  the  class  feel  that  the  instructor 
has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  his  craft  and  is  master  of  that 
craft,  they  will  overlook  deficiencies  in  other  directions,  be- 
cause practical  ability  is  the  most  important  consideration 
in  inspiring  confidence.  Practical  proficiency  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  teacher  of  evening  industrial  continuation  classes. 
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These  classes  are  not  expensive,  They  require  very  little 
apparatus.  A  very  good  teacher  who  holds  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  a  manufacturing  industry  can  be  secured  who  under 
pedagogical  guidance  will  teach  these  pupils  the  things  they 
ought  to  learn.  In  Nova  Scotia  these  evening  continuation 
schools  have  been  very  successful  and  have  surprised  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  us  who  were  concerned  in  their  establishment. 
They  are  doing  excellent  work  also  in  Montreal,  which  has  as 
large  a  population  as  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is 
easier  to  concentrate  educational  effort  and  secure  tangible 
results.  In  Nova  Scotia  these  evening  technical  classes  have 
been  established  in  communities  with  a  population  of  less  than 
2,000  people  and  have  met  with  a  measure  of  success  even  there. 
In  21  different  centres  of  Nova  Scotia  they  are  now  in  success- 
ful operation. 

Under  legislation  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  schools  for  coal  miners 
are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  Government,  so  that  the  community 
is  not  asked  for  any  support,  and  this  makes  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  easy.  In  the  evening  technical  schools  the 
community  is  asked  to  pay  about  one-half  the  expense.  Before 
a  school  can  be  established  the  local  school  board  must  guarantee 
to  the  Government  that  the  community  is  ready  to  furnish  rooms, 
lieat,  light  and  janitor  attendance  and  to  pay  one-half  the  cost 
•of  the  tuition,  whereupon  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  other 
ihalf  of  the  tuition  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus.  Each 
student  deposits  from  two  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  class  of  fifty  sessions  according  to  the  class.  If  he  makes 
a  perfect  attendance  during  the  session  he  gets  every  cent  back; 
but  otherwise  the  refund  is  made  on  a  sliding  scale  down  to  60% 
of  attendance,  for  less  than  which  there  is  no  refund.  Out  of 
$9,000  deposited  in  1913,  we  refunded  about  $8,000. 

DR.  CARTER:  Have  you  started  any  of  those  evening 
technical  schools  in  communities  where  there  is  not  an  industry 
to  take  the  product? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  No,  in  every  community  where  we  estab- 
lished them  there  have  been  one  or  more  important  industrial 
concerns. 

DR.  CARTER:  Or  a  necessity  for  them? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  A  necessity  for  them.  We  have  not  an- 
ticipated any  industrial  demand. 
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DR.  CARTER:  In  your  opinion  should  we  wait  for  the  work 
to  demand  the  pupils,  or  should  we  furnish  the  pupils  in  advance? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  I  would  say  in  a  small  community,  whether 
industrial  or  not,  you  should  start  an  evening  continuation 
school  in  general  subjects.  The  boy  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen 
has  not  usually  passed  more  than  Grade  6,  which  is  not  enough 
education  to  guarantee  his  development  in  practical  life;  so  if  in 
the  evening  continuation  school  the  general  subjects  of  arith- 
metic and  English  were  started  a  great  deal  would  be  done  toward! 
uplifting  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community. 

DR.  CARTER:  What  would  you  establish  in  a  town  like 
Yarmouth? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  There  is  an  evening  technical  school  there 
with  about  170  pupils.  I  think  the  population  is  about  6,000. 
The  principal  industries  consist  of  a  company  for  making  cotton 
duck,  "the  new  Burrill-Johnson  Iron  Company,  a  woodworking 
mill  and  a  considerable  fishing  industry.  We  have  not  yet 
started  in  the  fishing  branch. 

DR.  CARTER:  How  do  you  provide  teachers? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  The  selection  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the 
principal  considerations  in  determining  the  success  of  the  schooL 
The  selection  of  the  teacher  is  left  to  the  Director  of  Technical 
Education;  the  School  Board  cannot  properly  select  the  teacher 
for  a  technical  class  as  a  general  rule  because  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  needs  in  most  cases.  Even  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Province  cannot  appoint 
the  teacher  in  Nova  Scotia  unless  the  Director  of  Technical 
Education  recommends  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Who  determines  the  enumeration? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  That  is  determined  on  a  fixed  basis  ac- 
cording to  the  class  that  is  taught.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  find  instructors  in  arithmetic  and  English;  they  get  $2.00 
for  an  evening  session  of  two  hours.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
secure  teachers  of  electricity  and  mechanical  drawing;  there- 
fore they  get  $3.00  per  evening.  In  Yarmouth,  in  the  electrical 
class  the  teacher  is  the  foreman  in  the  Light  and  Power  Company. 
He  was  trained  in  Scotland  and  had  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
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ing.  For  mechanical  drawing,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  head  draftsman  of  the  new  Burrill- Johnson  Iron  Company. 
The  teachers  are  the  best  we  can  get;  they  are  not  always  ideal; 
the  schools  are  not  always  ideal;  the  results  sometimes  disap- 
point us,  but  in  every  case  we  select  the  men  in  the  community 
who  are  the  most  fit-  for  our  special  purpose. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  Does  the  Director  of  Technical  Education 
for  the  Province  visit  these  local  centres  when  he  has  established 
classes,  and  select  the  teachers  on  the  ground? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  Yes,  the  teachers  are  all  selected  by  the 
Director  of  Technical  Education  or  recommended  by  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Technical  Schools. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  Is  that  better  than  letting  some  local  authority 
appoint  the  teachers? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  Most  assuredly. 

DR.  SCOTT:  In  a  large  centre  of  100,000  would  it  not  do 

to  have  a  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  that  centre? 

• 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  Yes,  I  beleive  the  work  would  be  important 
enough  to  demand  the  whole  service  of  one  organizer  and  director. 

MR.  SILVER:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  electric  work  done 
in  that  school? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  We  have  a  three  year  course,  of  about 
fifty  two-hour  sessions  each  year.  In  the  first  year  the  stu- 
dents take  up  nothing  but  the  general  laws  of  electricity.  One 
of  our  instructors,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  who  has  held  a  position  with  a  colliery 
company  for  twenty  years,  wrote  the  book  that  we  use  in  the 
first  year.  It  consists  of  mimeographed  sheets  to  the  number 
of  250  pages  in  a  flexible  binder  which  we  sell  complete  for 
$1.00.  Every  week  there  are  two  sessions,  one  spent  in  recit- 
ation work  and  the  other  in  the  laboratory.  We  have  provided 
even  in  small  places  like  Yarmouth  an  equipment  costing  about 
$3,000,  which  contains  all  the  important  types  of  commercial 
electrical  machinery,  measuring  instruments,  models  and  appara- 
tus to  illustrate  the  laws  which  are  being  taught.  There  is 
no  use  in  teaching  these  practical  men  scientific  law  unless 
you  can  give  them  an  experiment  by  which  they  can  see  that  it  is 
true.  We  find  it  necessary  to  provide  good  enough  apparatus 
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so  that  their  observations  and  calculations  accord  very  closely 
to  the  law  or  else  they  will  doubt  the  law  itself.  The  second 
year  they  take  direct  current  machinery,  and  the  third  year 
the  course  deals  with  machinery  and  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  electricity  to  modern  life.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  first  year  to  cover  more  than  the  general  laws  under- 
lying electricity  which  practically  means  a  thorough  drill  in 
Ohm's  Law.  The  students  are  instructed  in  applied  mathematics 
and  are  given  many  practical  problems  as  well  as  experiments. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  Have  you,  in  a  town  like  Yarmouth,  even- 
ing continuation  classes  for  boys  who  have  left  school  but  who 
need  further  instruction  in  English  and  arithmetic? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  Yes,  it  is  found  necessary  in  every  centre, 
no  matter  how  small,  to  carry  on  what  is  generally  known  as 
ordinary  evening  school  work  in  the  preparatory  subjects  of 
arithmetic  and  English. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  those 
to  attend  that  school  who  ought  to  attend  it? 

"  PRIN.  SEXTON:  Yes,  we  are  often  discouraged  at  the  ap- 
parent indifference  of  many  who  could  profit  by  the  educational 
opportunities  offered.  I  would  say  that  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth  of  those  in  a  community  who  should  attend 
the  school  are  there;  but  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  young  people  seem  to  lack  ambition. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  There  is  no  legislation  that  makes  it  com- 
pulsory to  attend  this  evening  school? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  Not  yet,  but  it  is  being  considered.  In  Yar- 
mouth they  have  170  pupils.  In  Halifax,  with  49,000  people,  840 
attend  the  evening  technical  school. 

DR.  SCOTT:  In  Calgary,  with  about  60,000  population  we 
have  something  over  700. 

DR.  CARTER:  What  are  you  doing  in  woodwork? 

PRIN.  SEXTON:  We  have  no  special  trade  classes  except 
in  garment  making.  In  woodwork  and  the  building  trades  we 
teach  them  merely  the  mathematics  and  drawing  that  are  daily 
used  in  the  trade. 

DR.  PUTMAN:  What  proportion  of  the  170  pupils  in  Yar- 
mouth are  women? 
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PRIN.  SEXTON:  About  50.  They  take  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, stenography  and  bookkeeping.  Of  course  we  have 
woodwork  in  the  form  of  manual  training  schools.  In  Yarmouth 
we  have  a  class  in  architectural  drawing  which  was  most  success- 
ful. A  large  part  of  the  staff  of  the  woodworking  factory  came 
to  the  class,  from  the  manager  down,  and  they  entered  into 
a  competition  to  see  whether  the  manager  was  a  better  man  than 
the  workmen.  A  very  fine  spirit  prevailed  in  the  class.  They 
followed  the  course  through  for  the  whole  three  years. 

I  will  say  that  the  evening  technical  school  has  not  only 
served  the  community  in  preparing  foremen  and  superintendents 
for  the  different  factories  and  industrial  establishments  but 
it  has  also  brought  about  a  favourable  public  opinion  towards  this 
kind  of  work.  A  number  of  the  leading  industrial  concerns 
in  Nova  Scotia  have  already  made  it  complusory  upon  every 
apprentice  who  goes  into  their  establishment  to  attend  these 
evening  classes  for  at  least  three  years — the  Robb  Engineering 
Company,  Amherst,  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company, 
I.  Matheson  &  Company,  the  Brown  Machine  Company,  the 
Eastern  Car  Company,  New  Glasgow,  and  some  others.  This  has 
prepared  the  way  so  that  if  we  could  secure  more  money  by  a 
grant  from  the  Dominion  Government  or  otherwise  we  could 
extend  our  work  to  a  vast  extent.  We  could  co-operate  in  estab- 
lishing modern  apprenticeship  systems  in  some  of  those  larger 
industrial  establishments,  for  I  am  sure  we  can  secure  the  support 
of  many  employers  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  allow  their 
apprentices  to  go  to  the  different  classes  in  the  daytime  as* 
in  Germany.  Our  efforts  up  to  date  have  created  and 
crystallized  favourable  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  ready  for  the  next  step  without  compulsory  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  that  the  evening  technical  school 
provides  the  first  step  in  the  natural  evolution  of  the  day  in- 
dustrial continuation  school  and  many  other  desirable  insti- 
tutions for  secondary  technical  education.  Legislation  looking 
towards  general  compulsory  attendance  may  come  a  little  later 
when  public  opinion  is  even  more  favourable  towards  it, 
but  you  cannot  force  things  in  this  country  against  public 
opinion. 

As  to  the  other  forms  of  industrial  schools  for  those  who 
leave  school  to  go  to  work  in  urban  communities  recommended  in 
the  Report,  Co-ordinated  Technical  Classes  for  those  who  have 
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gone  to  work  is  really  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  contin- 
uation school,  because  students  work  part  time  and  go  to  school 
the  other  part  of  the  time.  Middle  Technical  Classes  I  take  to 
mean  schools  like  those  we  saw  abroad,  which  are  more  for  the 
training  of  superintendents,  bosses  and  foremen  than  of  skilled 
mechanics.  Apprentice  Classes  in  workshops  will  probably  reach 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  classes  of  students  we  are 
considering.  Industrial  and  Technical  Institutes  stand  for 
those  schools  which  aim  to  train  youths  and  men  who  have 
gone  to  work  rather  than  to  those  who  intend  to  go  to  work. 

As  to  Extension  Lectures  and  Correspondence  Study  Courses, 
I  suppose  everyone  of  us  has  had  intimate  experience  with  the 
commercial  correspondence  schools  founded  principally  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  shareholders.  These  have  been  eminently 
successful  owing  to  two  reasons — the  high-grade  text  books, 
which  are  prepared  by  practical  experts,  and  the  business  methods 
they  have  used  in  getting  students.  In  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Foster,  President  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
I  took  occasion  to  criticize  these  schools  from  a  purely  educational 
standpoint.  For  instance,  after  a  student  has  been  enrolled 
for  a  period  of  months  and  has  made  a  certain  proportion  of 
his  payment  for  the  course  selected,  he  is  given  a  key  containing 
the  answers  to  every  question  in  the  book,  and  told  not  to  use 
it.  Now,  that  is  putting  too  much  strain  on  individual  honesty. 
The  papers  that  come  into  that  school,  which  I  saw  being  corrected 
for  the  most  part  by  girls  of  fourteen  to  twenty,  were  in  many 
cases  couched  in  exactly  the  same  language  as  is  given  in  the 
key.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Here  were  a  great 
many  men  fooling  thenselves.  with  the  idea  that  they  are  making 
educational  progress  when  they  read  the  text  and  then  took 
the  key  to  answer  the  questions.  These  schools  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  good,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  conducted  on 
a  far  better  educational  basis  than  that  on  which  most  of  the 
correspondence  schools  are  conducted  as  business  institutions. 
Let  me  give  you  another  instance  of  violation  of  educational 
practice.  In  the  course  of  Mining,  there  are  three  small  formulae 
on  which  are  based  the  laws  of  ventilation.  Each  one  of  those 
contains  three  quantities.  A  large  number  of  formulae  may 
be  developed  from  these  three.  Instead  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra  so  that  the  student  could  devise  their  own 
formulae,  all  of  the  different  combinations  are  worked  out  and 
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the  students  told  to  memorize  them.  I  believe  that  it  takes 
just  as  great  a  time  and  mental  strain  to  remember  the  formulae 
as  it  does  to  acquire  the  knowledge  whereby  the  student  can 
manipulate  the  three  small  ones  that  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
different  combinations.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  started 
in  a  very  broad  way  to  give  efficient  correspondence  instruc- 
tion. Chicago  University  has  done  it  for  many  years.  The  ex- 
perience at  Chicago,  in  the  cases  of  students  who  had  passed  off 
the  first  two  years  by  correspondence  instruction,  has  shewn  that 
they  made  much  better  marks  during  the  last  two  years  of  residence 
than  the  pupils  who  had  taken  the  first  two  years  in  residence 
at  the  University.  Of  course  that  is  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  no  person  is  going  to  take  the  first  two  years  by  cor- 
respondence and  pass  in  all  the  required  subjects  unless  he 
be  an  exceedingly  ambitious  individual  with  superior  intelli- 
gence. Now,  there  is  a  chance  for  a  University  in  this  country, 
or  any  other  institution  that  wants  to  do  it,  to  establish  exten- 
sion courses,  correspondence  courses  along  vocational  lines 
at  a  very  small  cost  and  on  a  very  efficient  basis.  Text  books 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  being  published  by  a  firm 
in  New  York;  they  can  be  bought  at  the  ordinary  rate  for  tech- 
nical books.  A  book  of  that  kind  usually  costs  about  half  a 
cent  per  page.  All  it  needs  is  the  organization  of  examiners 
and  a  business  organization  with  one  or  two  clerks  to  handle  an 
immense  amount  of  this  correspondence  school  work.  It  can  be 
made  to  pay  for  itself  so  that  the  students  receive  their  courses 
for  a  third  to  a  half  of  what  they  would  pay  the  commercial 
correspondence  school,  and  it  can  be  carried  on  much  more  effici- 
ently from  an  educational  point  of  view  than  is  being  done  by  the 
business  institutions  in  this  line  of  work.  There  is  a  great  field 
for  this  work  m  Canada  if  it  is  put  on  an  educational  basis. 
I  would  commend  it  to  the  superintendents  and  directors 
of  education  and  people  who  are  in  responsible  positions  in 
universities. 

I  will  not  say  anything  particular  about  the  schools  for 
rural  communities,  because  this  means  in  great  part  agricul- 
tural communities,  although  I  do  not  know  why  fishing  villages 
should  not  come  in  under  that  heading. 

DR.  CARTER:  Would  you  stop  at  fishing  and  agriculture? 
Where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
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PRIN.  SEXTON:  We  should  not  stop  anywhere  until  we  have 
provided  educational  facilities  for  all  our  people  in  such  kind  and 
measure  as  will  give  each  individual  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  extent  all  his  latent  abilities  for  every  intelligent 
healthful,  conserving  human  occupation.  Dr.  Robertson  ex- 
pressed the  idea  very  strongly  last  night  that  education  is  the 
principal  duty  of  the  state;  that  all  the  money  that,  is  spent 
on  education  is  spent  more  effectively  than  in  any  public  work; 
and  that  there  should  not  be  any  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  money  granted  for  education  as  long  as  even  a  medium  standard 
of  efficiency  is  maintained  in  its  expenditure.  That  is  not  an 
attitude  which  is  generally  held  by  our  people  or  our  leg- 
islators. I  think  vocational  training  in  our  schools  is  going 
to  bring  about  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  our  people  because 
most  of  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  for  a  living  feel  that 
our  schools  do  not  now  train  their  boys  and  girls  to  be  and  to  have 
immediate  values  in  practical  life  when  they  leave  school.  They 
feel  also  that  the  school  does  not  reach  out  as  it  should  and 
train  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  work  after  they  have  left  the 
school.  When  vocational  education  is  thoroughly  established 
and  the  public  authorities  really  do  help  to  make  our  young  people 
more  efficient  in  industry  and  the  home,  and  enable  them  to  earn 
more  money  or  to  live  on  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence,  we  will 
find  a  much  more  generous  attitude  toward  education  than  exists 
now  among  the  common  people.  I  have  seen  that  come  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Nova  Scotia  and  I  am  sure  it  will  come  in  all 
places,  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  technical  education. 
God  speed  the  day  when  our  fondest  wishes  in  this  direction  are 
consummated  in  Canada. 

DR.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Calgary,  Alberta: 
Having  been  brought  up  in  a  country  district  in  Ontario, 
on  looking  back  I  do  not  think  I  learned  one  single 
thing  at  school  which  had  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
occupations  of  the  people  in  that  neighborhood,  whether  farming 
or  gardening,  the  selection  of  seed,  stock  raising  or  soils,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  I  came  through  that  district  a  few  days 
ago,  and  wondered  whether  the  boys  and  girls  attending  that 
school  today  are  being  taught  anything  whatever  that  has  to  do 
with  after  occupations  in  life  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  those 
who  remain  in  that  neighborhood  and  make  their  living  off 
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the  farm.  I  believe  many  problems  could  be  put  before 
boys  of  energy  and  ambition,  who  now  chafe  under  the  ord- 
inary curriculum  of  the  school,  boys  who  could  not  spell  and  did 
not  care  a  great  deal  about  reading  history  and  studying  liter- 
ature, but  were  fond  of  horses  and  interested  in  stock,  so  that 
they  would  become  good  farmers  and  contribute  much  more  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  an  im- 
provement in  rural  schools  in  the  last  thirty  years  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  majority  of  the  city  schools  throughout  Canada. 
From  actual  observation  in  Calgary  and  a  large  number  of 
other  cities,  from  conversation  with  superintendents,  and  from 
reading  reports  I  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
leave  school  not  properly  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life.  What  can 
be  done  to  remedy  this?  I  believe  that  in  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  we  should  maintain  a  register  of  all  boys  who  leave  school 
to  go  to  work,  and  follow  them  up  to  see  what  becomes  of  them.  In 
two  or  three  years  we  could  find  out  from  them  wherein  they 
failed,  what  they  needed,  what  they  might  have  done  in  school, 
what  they  would  be  willing  to  do  now  for  their  own  self-help  and 
advancement.  I  do  not  know  any  one  step  which  would  go  farther 
towards  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Another  thing  which  might 
be  done  would  be  to  have  a  school  officer  in  the  cities  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  interview  or  be  interviewed  by  every  boy  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work.  Today  I  venture  to  say  not  one  out  of  a 
dozen  superintendents  in  Canada  could  tell  where  those  boys  are 
a  week  after  they  leave  school,  because  there  is  no  system  of 
finding  out  what  work  they  are  going  at,  or  what  guidance  and 
advice  they  might  want  before  going.  In  Calgary  we  have  re- 
lieved a  public  school  principal  from  all  duties  and  given  him  di- 
rections to  acquaint  himself  with  the  conditions  of  labor,  to 
interview  employers,  manufacturing  concerns,  business  men,  and 
people  who  were  likely  to  be  employers  of  young  people  when  they 
left  school,  as  well  as  to  interview  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  fin- 
ishing the  public  school  course.  He  will  then  interview  their 
parents,  collect  information  concerning  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as 
the  places  where  they  would  work,  and  try  to  bring  this  infor- 
mation into  such  a  shape  that  it  would  be  a  help  all  round.  He 
will  be  in  a  sense  a  sort  of  vocational  advisor  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who,  it  is  felt,  are  not  properly  equipped  to  go  to  work  but 
who  under  stress  of  circumstances  leave  school  and  cannot  be 
kept  longer.  Such  moves  as  this  set  people  thinking,  and  it  is 
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hoped  it  will  set  all  the  boys  and  girls  thinking,  not  so  much 
about  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  and  being  ready  to  leave  school 
but  about  definite  work  to  be  done  and  a  definite  career  for  which 
they  should  fit  themselves.  That  officer  will  also  have  charge 
of  certain  classes  usually  called  industrial  classes,  the  idea  being 
to  gather  the  boys  and  girls  of  13,  14  and  15  years  of  age  from 
Grades  6  and  7  and  probably  Grade  5,  and  try  to  interest  them 
in  other  and  finer  phases  of  work  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
study  as  well  as  do  hand  work. 

It  is  curious  how  boys  get  wakened  up.  I  can  call  to 
mind  three  or  four  boys  who  have  been  saved  socially  and 
will  become  better  citizens  and  capable  men  because  they 
were  interested  in  the  cadet  movement — one  boy  because 
he  was  a  good  rifle  shot,  and  who  would  have  quit  school 
years  ago  though  not  half  equipped  for  work,  kept  on 
because  he  was  interested  in  the  rifle  shooting.  Those  boys  later 
on  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  if  they  can  so  well  as  cadet  officers, 
they  could  do  well  by  applying  themselves  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  school.  I  know  some  boys  who  have  been  kept  and  redeemed 
by  manual  training  work.  They  find  out  that,  if  they  can  do 
that  work  well  because  of  their  interest  in  it,  there  are  other 
things  in  the  school  they  can  do  well  if  interested  in  them.  In 
Seattle  they  started  such  work  and  collected  50  or  60  boys  and 
girls  who  were  not  likely  to  finish  the  public  school  course. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  training,  when  I  visited  Seattle,  the 
superintendent  said  he  believed  the  majority  of  them  would  go  to 
High  School  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  that  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  they  would  be  as  well  prepared  for  that  course  as  those  who 
had  continued  the  regular  academic  work.  In  other  words,  they 
had  a  chance  to  expand  this  superabundant  energy  which  would 
not  tie  itself  down  to  the  studies  of  academic  subjects  for  a  year 
or  two  of  life.  The  idea  is  that  they  will  then  "find  themselves" 
and  come  back  to  the  regular  study  course.  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  possible  and  valuable  expansions  of  the  work  of  the  present 
public  school  in  order  to  equip  boys  and  girls  much  more  fully 
and  definitely  for  industrial  and  vocational  life  after  they  leave 
the  public  school. 

In  Calgary  we  have  Mr.  Kidner  as  Director  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  and  he  has  inaugurated  a  system  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  began  his  work  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Councily^y  interviews  with 
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the  housebuilders,  the  carpenters,  plumbers,  tinsmiths,  the  furnace 
companies,  gas  companies,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  and  finding 
out  what  particular  line  of  teaching  would  enable  them  to  do 
their  work  better  and  equip  them  more  fully.  We  found  out 
the  demands  and  then  supplied  them,  and  over  700  students  came. 
This,  considering  our  condition,  we  think  was  almost  remarkable. 
In  connection  with  the  evening  technical  classes,  we  had  men 
who  were  able  to  command  and  did  secure  better  positions  after 
the  course.  The  present  assistant  building  superintendent 
of  the  Calgary  School  Board  spent  four  nights  a  week  in  those 
classes  as  a  student;  he  was  then  put  into  the  office  and  is  now 
an  efficient  servant  of  the  School  Board.  Several  similar  posi- 
tions were  filled  during  the  past  year  by  men  who  had  taken  the 
course.  In  addition  to  that  work  the  Calgary  School  Board 
organized  classes  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  English 
at  public  cost.  In  many  places  such  work  is  done  by  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  or  churches  or  philanthropic  organizations.  In  Calgary 
those  foreigners  paid  the  deposit  of  a  dollar  and  attended  the  classes 
three  nights  a  week.  We  had  one  class  of  Italians,  another 
mostly  of  Russian  Jews,  and  two  others  for  men  from  Northern 
Europe.  Many  of  them  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  when 
they  came  and  many  of  the  others  spoke  such  better  English 
that  they  received  better  renumeration  and  got  better  positions 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  I  believe  vocational  guidance 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  our  schools  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results. 

PROFESSOR  LOCHHEAD,  Macdonald  College:  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  rural  aspect  of  this  question.  I  also 
was  brought  up  in  a  rural  community  in  Ontario,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Scott 
as  to  the  lack  of  preparation  for  rural  life  by  those  rural 
schools  in  my  day.  As  a  boy,  I  was  naturally  fond  of  bugs, 
and  one  day  I  brought  in  a  bug  which  I  found  in  a 
swamp  through  which  I  passed  on  the  way  to  school.  The 
teacher  saw  me  playing  with  it  and  called  me  up  to  his  desk, 
but  instead  of  making  a  lesson  on  it  and  trying  to  make  it  inter- 
esting for  the  rest  of  the  school  he  gave  me  a  good  sound  thrashing 
and  told  me  never  to  bother  him  again;  consequently  I  lost  all 
interest  in  bugs  for  a  great  many  years.  That  was  the  attitude 
of  many  school  teachers  in  my  early  days.  I  think  it  is  greatly 
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changed  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  science  into  the 
High  Schools  of  Ontario  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Pupils 
were  taught  the  elements  of  science,  not  v.ery  much  botany,  but 
still  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  plants,  and  thus  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  was  created.  Improvements  have  gone  on 
of  late  years,  and  the  valuable  work  done  in  Ontario  by  Mr. 
Cowley  in  organizing  continuation  classes  and  by  Prof.  McCready 
in  Guelph  in  organizing  agricultural  instruction  in  rural  schools 
is  bearing  fruit  and  is  of  great  value. 

I  have  felt  the  force  of  Dr.  Putman's  argument  that 
the  school  unit  must  be  enlarged;  I  have  felt  it  in  Ontario 
and  I  feel  it  throughout  Quebec.  The  ordinary  rural  citizen 
does  not  want  to  increase  expenses  and  will  not  agree  to 
the  payment  of  increased  salaries  for  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  in  schools.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  rural  education  will  be  one  of 
the  most  strongly  debated  of  them  all,  as  to  just  how  far  their 
machinery  can  be  introduced.  I  think  the  continuation  school 
is  feasible,  as  it  has  been  introduced  in  Ontario.  Then  the  Rural 
High  School  is  suggested  in  order  to  try  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  years  of  14  to  18  or  16  to  20,  the  course  being  four  years,  and 
those  schools  preparing  students  for  agricultural  colleges.  That  is 
a  splendid  idea,  and  will  probably  come  into  fruition  at  some 
future  date,  but  so  far  as  Quebec  is  concerned  it  will  be  sometime 
before  the  Rural  High  School  can  be  introduced  unless  the  edu- 
cation is  placed  in  the  hands  of  County  Boards. 

The  need  for  conserving  the  rural  population  is  I  think  evident 
to  every  person.  We  are  very  likely  to  lose  our  rural  citizenship 
under  present  conditions,  with  cities  offering  high  wages  and  so 
called  pleasures  for  young  men  and  young  women;  and  the  new 
movement  in  rural  education  must  take  cognizance  of  those 
difficulties — the  lack  of  continuation  work  in  rural  communities 
beyond  the  fourteenth  year;  the  provision  of  suitable 
recreations  and  something  which  will  attract  and  keep  the 
young  people  on  the  farms  and  not  drive  them  away.  It 
has  been,  in  fact,  a  case  of  driving  away  from  the  farm.  When  I 
look  at  the  kind  of  education  which  has  been  imposed  upon  our 
rural  communities  I  am  compelled  to  a  large  extent  to  blame 
that  education  for  present  conditions.  I  cannot  see  it  any 
other  way.  Wherever  the  blame  lies,  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  many  communities  is  a  terrible  indictment. 
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There  are  some  dictricts  where  there  are  actually  no  leaders 
in  the  country  now;  the  men  of  spirit  have  gone  to  the  cities, 
withdrawing  the  brawn  and  the  strength  out  of  the  country 
and  putting  it  into  the  city.  There  is  no  place  like  the 
country  for  developing  a  sane,  strong  civilization.  You  must 
expect  to  have  higher  civilization  in  the  city;  but  a  sane  strong 
healthy  civilization  is  to  be  found  in  well  conducted  rural 
communities,  as  they  have  conditions  favorable  for  such  de- 
velopment. 

The  question  of  agricultural  colleges  has  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Commission,  and  I  think  a  very  good  point  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  them,  because  the  colleges  at  Guelph,  Macdonald 
College,  Truro  and  Winnipeg  are  really  doing  High  School  work, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  instructors  which 
should  be  devoted  to  college  work,  thus  involving  tremendous 
loss.  The  country  expects  agricultural  college  men  to  be  the 
foremost  along  lines  of  agricultural  investigation,  yet  their 
time  is  largely  taken  up  in  teaching  secondary  school  work. 
To  remedy  that  weakness  the  Commission  recommends  Agri- 
cultural High  Schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  one-third  of 
the  county  High  Schools  in  Ontario  should  not  be  Agricultural 
High  Schools.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  High  Schools 
in  a  county;  why  should  not  one  or  two  of  those  be  Rural  High 
Schools  preparing  specially  for  the  agricultural  college?  In  my 
day,  if  young  men  and  women  got  into  the  High  School  they 
were  faced  directly  for  the  University  and  simply  forced  in  spite 
of  everything  in  that  direction;  there  was  no  agricultural  facing. 
If  we  had  Agricultural  High  Schools  where  the  students  would 
be  faced  towards  the  agricultural  college,  we  would  have  a  larger 
influx  of  farmers'  sons  to  take  advantage  of  and  benefit  by  that 
secondary  school.  Hence  I  believe  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  is  very  sane — the  establishment  of  Rural  High 
•Schools  to  prepare  for  agricultural  colleges,  reserving  the  work 
of  those  colleges  largely  for  the  training  of  experts.  Of  course 
some  say  that  this  will  take  such  young  men  away  from  the  farms 
and  never  send  them  back  again.  In  some  sense  it  may;  but 
to  send  a  man  from  the  agricultural  college  to  take  charge  of 
a  Horticultural  Division  under  the  Government  is  not  taking  him 
away  from  the  farm,  but  rather  keeping  him  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  farm  work.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  trained 
men.  Mr.  Burrell,  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
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told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  could  do  far  more  for  agriculture 
if  he  could  only  get  the  men.  He  is  waiting  for  men  to  turn  up 
before  he  can  open  positions.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture — they  cannot  get  men  to  do  the  work. 
The  counties  are  crying  out  for  District  Representatives  all 
over  the  Dominion.  These  officials  are  doing  most  excellent  work, 
and  yet  we  cannot  get  enough  men. 

At  Guelph  and  Macdonald  College  all  men  who  have  been 
turned  out  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  got  excellent 
positions.  Even  poor  men  whom  we  cannot  recommend  at  all 
are  found  occupying  elevated  positons,  and  sometimes  at  bigger 
salaries  than  their  professors  get.  That  demand  for  men  has 
brought  about  the  recommendation  of  the  report  that  agri- 
cultural colleges  be  strengthened  so  that  they  can  get  assistance 
to  do  investigation  work  and  really  turn  out  trained  experts 
of  a  high  character;  which  is  not  being  done  at  present  because 
too  much  energy  is  being  devoted  in  agricultural  colleges  to 
High  School  work.  If  we  could  change  the  entrance  standard 
to  agricultural  colleges,  and  make  it  harder  to  enter  them,  we 
would  simply  lengthen  the  course,  or  give  in  a  four  year  course 
at  an  agricultural  college  what  we  cannot  do  in  six  at  present 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  training  of  the  boys  who  come  in. 

DR.  CARTER:  I  do  not  think  our  system  of  education  is 
primarily  responsible  for  pupils  leaving  the  rural  districts.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  there  must  be  an  interchange  between 
country  and  city.  If  it  were  not  for  what  they  draw  from  the  coun- 
try districts,  from  which  the  fresh  blood  must  come,  the  towns 
would  become  barren.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  90% 
of  the  leaders  in  education  here  today  came  from  country 
districts.  I  think  we  are  all  losing  sight  of  the  main  end  and 
object  of  education;  for  while  these  branches  are  all  important, 
they  are  all  subsidiary  to  the  main  object,  the  development 
of  character  and  the  making  of  good  citizens.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  the  country  boys  who  practically  rule  this  Dominion; 
and  it  certainly  must  be  a  compliment  to  the  style  of  education, 
defective  as  it  may  be,  that  we  are  able  to  furnish  leaders  in  every 
walk  of  life  in  spite  of  its  defects.  I  do  not  think  we  need  be 
very  despondent.  In  New  Brunswick  we  have  been  fighting  for 
larger  districts;  we  want  school  boards  for  the  parishes  instead  of 
the  present  school  districts.  If  we  could  have  legislators  bold 
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enough  to  make  the  step  I  think  it  would  do  away  at  one  stroke 
with  a  whole  lot  of  difficulties.  Take  the  matter  of  consolidation; 
I  could  get  any  amount  of  it  in  my  Province  where  we  have  four 
or  five  districts  located  favorably  if  I  could  put  the  central 
school  in  every  one  of  those  districts.  Then  again,  we  stand 
a  very  much  better  chance  of  getting  an  intelligent  school  board 
if  we  have  a  whole  parish  to  select  from  instead  of  a  corner  of 
it.  Another  matter  is  that  in  some  parishes  in  New  Brunswick 
we  have  districts  that  are  paying  as  low  as  12c  on  the  $100, 
while  other  districts  in  the  same  parish  are  paying  $2 . 50  on  the 
$100. 

I  do  not  suppose  this  Commission  wishes  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  interfere  with  the  internal  economy  of  any 
Province,  but  I  would  hope  for  some  such  recommendations  as 
a  general  compulsory  attendance  law;  also  that  no  property 
should  be  assessed  for  educational  purposes  at  less  than  50c 
on  the  $100.  If  we  had  that  alone,  I  guarantee  we  would  have 
double  the  money  from  local  sources,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
three  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

DR.  FLETCHER:  Not  in  the  West. 

DR.  CARTER:  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  West,  but  of  my  own 
Province.  Now,  you  will  never  cause  the  interchange  between 
city  and  country  to  cease.  The  farmer  himself  is  responsible 
largely  for  the  boys  not  staying  on  the  farm — long  hours,  no 
pay  for  his  work,  social  opportunities  almost  nil.  All  these  things 
are  being  changed.  Soon  there  will  be  trolley  lines  on  all  our 
main  roads;  there  will  be  telephones  in  connection  with  all  the 
houses  in  any  semi-public  place;  in  a  few  years  we  may  be  all  able 
to  fly.  When  aviation  comes  to  its  own,  as  I  think  it  will,  and  the 
trolley  lines  are  built,  all  the  city  children  can  go  into  the  country 
and  back  again,  for  the  country  has  an  environment  that  the 
city  lacks,  every  thing  being  fresh  and  new,  and  that  is  probably  the 
secret  of  the  country  boy's  success.  The  town  boy  is  blase; 
nothing  impresses  him — a  most  dangerous  state  for  anyone  to 
be  in.  When  the  three  R's  were  the  only  subjects  of  instruction 
the  town  boy  had  every  advantage,  but  modern  requirements 
are  becoming  greater  all  the  time.  The  country  school,  from  the 
book  standpoint,  is  at  a  greater  disadvantage  day  by  day  than  the 
city  schools,  and  we  cannot  longer  say  that  the  best  scholars  come 
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out  of  the  country  schools.  I  believe  that  consolidated  rural 
schools  are  the  best  schools  to  be  found  anywhere;  they  furnish 
better  educational  advantages,  not  excepting  even  the  best  High 
School.  In  one  of  our  consolidated  schools  comprising  four  or  five 
districts  I  found  the  other  day  twenty  young  men  and  women 
coming  from  outside  districts  and  paying  tuition ;  they  were  con- 
siderably older  than  the  average,  and  I  believe  everyone  of  them 
had  a  purpose  and  will  be  heard  from.  But  they  would  not  have 
had  the  desire  for  emulation  if  that  consolidated  school  had  not 
been  dropped  down  there.  I  believe  that  the  increased  earning 
capacity  of  some  of  the  ex-students  of  those  consolidated  schools 
is  equivalent  to  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  for  a  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT  proposed  as  a  committee  to  sum  up  the 
views  of  the  Association  on  this  subject,  Messrs.  Scott,  Sexton 
and  Fletcher;  the  committee  to  send  its  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 


SECOND    DAY— EVENING    SESSION 

Physical   Education  and  its  Place  in  the  School;  the 

Function  of    the   Strathcona  Trust; 

and  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Paper  by  Miss  CARTWRIGHT,  Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal. 
(Read  by  Professor  Dale.) 

THE  STRATHCONA  TRUST 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  constitution  of  the  Trust. 
It  is  already  familiar  to  this  audience,  together  with  the  history 
of  its  organisation  and  development  during  the  last  five  years. 
Lord  Strathcona's  object  in  founding  the  Trust  was  twofold. 

1.  To  provide  all  school  children  in  the  Dominion  with 
systematic  physical  education. 

2.  To  encourage  military  training  in  the  schools  by  the 
formation  of  Cadets  Corps,  which  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
natural  stimulation  of  patriotism. 

k   The  founder's  foresight  has  been  amply  justified.     By  the 
organization  of  the  Trust,  a  Dominion-wide  interest  in  physical 
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education  has  been  stimulated  and  fostered.  Those  who  have 
developed  and  carried  on  this  work  must  not  only  be  gratified 
by  its  success  in  the  past,  but  inspired  by  its  vast  possibilities. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
which  mark  the  natural  development  of  the  beginnings  of  phy- 
sical education  in  Canada.  The  fundamental  question  is, 
how  can  the  best  interests  of  the  school  children  be  served, 
and  through  the  children  of  today  the  citizens  of  tomorrow? 

.  Before  proceeding,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  con- 
ditions which  must  be  accepted  by  a  Province  before  parti- 
cipating in  the  benefits  of  the  Trust. 

It  might  be  timely  here  to  remember  that  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  led  the  way  in  this  arrangement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  through  Nova  Scotia's  original  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  that  Lord  Strathcona's  in- 
terest in  the  subject  was  secured.  It  will  always  be  to  Sir 
Frederick  Borden's  credit  that  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
helping  to  promote  what  is  now  known  as  the  Strathcona 
Trust. 

The  conditions  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Physical  training  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  curri- 
culum   in    every   school,    or    public    educational    establishment 
maintained  mainly  out  of  public  funds,  at  which  a  teacher  hold- 
ing a  certificate  other  than  that  of  the  lowest  grade  is  employed. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  ability  to  instruct  in  physical  training 
to  form  part  of  every  teacher's  certificate,   other  than  those 
of  the  lowest  grade,   granted  by  the   Education   Department 
of  the  Province. 

(c)  The  Educational  Department  to  undertake  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  cadet  corps,  including  the  practice  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing under  suitable  conditions  by  the  older  boys,  in  all  educational 
establishments  under  its  control. 

(d)  The  system  of  physical  training  adopted  to  be  that  in 
force  in  the  elementary  public  schools  in  Great  Britain  (which 
has  recently  been  revised  in  view  of  the  latest  developments  in 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  other  countries),  with  such  modifications 
therein  as  the  local  conditions  of  any  Province  may  show  to  be 
necessary. 

(e)  The  Education   Department  to  undertake  to  requke, 
within  a  specified  period,  all  teachers  who  are  already  in  pos- 
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session  of  its  certificates  other  than  those  of  the  lowest  grade,  to 
qualify  themselves  to  instruct  in  physical  training  (subject 
to  the  exemption  of  such  teachers  as  are  physically  unable  to 
qualify,  or  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service),  so 
that  in  every  school  there  shall  be  at  least  one  teacher  capable 
•of  imparting  the  necessary  instruction. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  MILITIA  DEPARTMENT 

In  order  to  assist  the  Education  Departments  to  get  the 
scheme  into  working  order,  the  Militia  Department  offered  tem- 
porary assistance,  as  shown  in  the  following  paragraph: — 

"9.  The  Militia  Department  will,  on  its  part,  aid  the 
Education  Department  by  affording  the  necessary  facilities  to 
the  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  qualify  themselves  in  physical 
training,  by  providing  instructors  until  such  time  as  the  Pro- 
vincial Authorities  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  this  duty 
themselves." 

The  Militia  Department  has  carried  out  its  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  utmost  energy  and  devotion;  and  has  set  a 
good  example  to  the  Education  Departments.  Now  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Provinces  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract, 
the  future  of  physical  education  in  the  schools  is  assured,  if 
the  education  authorities  face  the  situation  with  the  same  zeal 
as  the  Military  have  done. 

The  Department  has  already  instructed  some  3000  teachers 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  as  many  in  New  Brunswick,  alone.  This  in 
itself  is  a  great  achievement.  Had  the  scheme  been  realized 
in  all  the  Provinces  at  once,  what  a  solid  and  elastic  founda- 
tion for  future  development  we  should  have.  Most  of  the  other 
Provinces  are  catching  up,  and  soon  all  school  children  will 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  physical  education. 

It  is  clear  from  the  agreement  already  quoted  that  the 
Trust  does  not  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  providing  physi- 
cal education  for  schools.  Lord  Strathcona's  desire  was  to 
give  a  strong  and  vigorous  impetus  to  the  movement;  to  use  a 
practical  method  of  suggesting  to  the  Provinces  that  there  was 
a  branch  of  education  that  needed  organization.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  Departments  to  see  that  this  suggestion 
bears  ample  fruit. 
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But  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  further  still.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  educational  authorities  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
physical  education  situation,  its  problems  and  their  responsi- 
bilities. The  time  has  come  to  get  certain  questions  clear:  what 
is  the  best  kind  of  physical  training  practicable  under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  schools?  What  difference  shall  be  made  in  the 
work  required  of  rural  and  town  schools?  How  much  time  per 
week  shall  be  allotted?  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  what 
is  the  best  method  of  training  the  teachers,  both  rural  and 
town,  whom  we  require  to  teach  this  subject,  either  as  one  of 
many  subjects,  or  as  specialists  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
it?  These  are  educational  questions  of  immediate  practical 
importance  at  this  stage  of  development. 

•  MEN   OR  WOMEN   TEACHERS 

The  type  of  physical  training  hiterto  provided  for  stu- 
dents in  Normal  Schools,  and  for  grade  teachers  must  be  con- 
sidered temporary  and  tentative.  It  has  been  good  and  tho- 
rough as  far  as  it  has  gone,  but,  considering  the  demands  made 
on  those  who  have  to  teach  physical  education  as  one  of  many 
subjects,  the  training  has  been  limited  and  not  sufficiently 
in  touch  with  educational  procedure. 

Previous  remarks  will  show  that  I  do  not  underestimate 
in  any  way  the  excellent  work  the  Militia  Department  has  carried 
on  in  training  the  teachers  in  the  past.  But  the  Department 
only  offered  to  do  this  until  the  educational  authorities  were 
prepared  to  train  their  teachers.  Moreover  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  will  be  the  first  to  agree  when  I 
state  emphatically  and  unreservedly  that  the  military  teacher,  be 
he  ever  so  good,  is  not  the  right  person  to  teach  physical  exer- 
cises to  women.  Nor  is  his  training  the  best  preparation  for  one 
who  has  to  instruct  men  teachers,  in  the  methods  of  physical 
education  adapted  to  schools;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  his  exper- 
ience should  have  been  with  men,  whereas  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  school  is  the  adaptation  of  physical  exercises  to 
the  varying  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  successive  stages  of 
their  growth.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  the  military  instruc- 
tor's training.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it  had  a  perfectly  de- 
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finite  object,  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  school  teacher. 
And  it  remains  true  no  matter  how  excellent  that  training  may 
have  been,  as  indeed  it  is  in  some  centres  of  military  instruction. 

It  so  happens  that  the  large  majority  of  teachers  are  wo- 
men. Men  teachers  are  not  able  to  judge  women's  physical 
capabilities,  nor  are  they  able  to  help  women  classes,  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  hygienic  living,  as  effectively  as  a  women  teacher 
can.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  men  should  be  able  to  teach  ex- 
ercises to  women  with  the  same  comprehensive  understanding 
women  teachers  have. 

It  follows  from  this  that  one  of  the  outstanding  education- 
al needs  is  the  provision  of  training  to  meet  this  particular 
educational  requirement. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERT 

Under  these  conditions,  is  it  not  time  that  Canada  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  she  possesses  no  recognized  College  of  Phy- 
sical Education  where  women  and  men  can  receive  thorough 
training?  I  do  not  include  military  teachers.  Their  training 
is  splendidly  provided  for  and  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to 
deal  with  men  and  youths.  They  have  their  own  particular  con- 
ditions and  ideals.  I  speak  of  the  training  of  the  physical 
education  expert  who  is  needed  for  three  main  purposes : 

1.  Every  High  School  ought  to  have  an  instructor  whose 
general  education  is  a  guarantee  of  equal  standing  with  the  other 
members  of  the  staff, — an  instructor  competent  to  direct  all  the 
physical  activities  of  the  school.     Expert  knowledge  is  necessary 
here  because  the  children  both  in  games  and  exercises  need 
varying  treatment  adapted  to  ages  and  physique. 

2.  Every  Normal  School  needs  an  instructor  who  is  able  to 
train  teachers  to  make  the  best  use  of  hygiene   and   physical 
exercise    in  the  widely  different  conditions  of  town  and  rural 
schools.     A  Normal  School  has  a  great  opportunity  of  service 
in  sending  out  teachers  interested  in  the  question  of  personal 
and    public    hygiene,  which  makes  their  knowledge  not  only 
a  great  help  to  their  pupils  but  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community. 

3.  The  question  of  inspection  is  difficult  in  any  of  our 
Provinces.     But  each  Province  should  possess  one  or  two  or  more 
expert  inspectors  of  physical  education.      The  ordinary  inspec- 
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tor  cannot  be  asked  to  add  another  important  and  technical  sub- 
ject to  his  all  too  lengthy  list.  This  method  makes  a  farce 
of  inspectorship.  Teachers  with  a  very  limited  experience  of 
a  subject  need  expert  supervision.  That  it  is  not  impossible 
to  devise  means  of  bringing  the  majority  of  teachers  within  the 
reach  of  periodic  inspection  and  additional  instruction,  the 
teachers'  institutes,  the  various  summer  schools  and  camps 
have  shown. 

An  expert  in  physical  education  is  not  one  who  can  per- 
form and  teach  a  few  exercises,  but  one  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  applied  anatomy,  physiology,  school  and  public  hy- 
giene, physiology  of  exercise,  physical  diagnosis,  medical 
gymnastics,  psychology,  folk  dancing,  games  and  athletics  for 
all  ages,  and  the  recognized  systems  of  physical  education. 

This  knowledge  is  not  obtained  at  a  six  weeks'  or  two  months' 
course.  However  admirably  short  courses  are  conducted, 
they  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge;  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  longer  and  more  efficient. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  EXPERT 

Teachers  in  other  branches  are  not  considered  specialists 
after  six  weeks'  or  two  months'  training.  Why  do  we  demand  less 
training  from  people  in  whose  hands  we  place  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  country?  This  is  a  serious  outlook  when  we 
realize  the  fact  that  physical  education  in  the  hands  of  half 
trained  people  can  sometimes  do  permanent  injury.  Teachers 
of  physical  education  (men  and  women)  who  have  only  attended 
short  courses  should  not  be  appointed  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  Normal  Schools  or  elsewhere  in  the  educational  world. 
They  should  be  in  subordinate  positions  only  and  be  super- 
vised by  experts. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  in  the  past  for  educational 
boards  to  engage  teachers  of  physical  education  with  little  or 
no  training,  but  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  long.  At  the  risk  of  offending  I  must  mention  here  how 
lamentably  ignorant  educational  boards  are  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  the  physical  education  expert.  Not  once, 
but  several  times  lately,  appointments  have  come  to  my  notice, 
where  the  candidates  selected  have  had  no  proper  training  for  the 
work  they  are  asked  to  do.  This  fact  is  deplorable.  But  in 
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justice  to  those  who  make  such  appointments  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  scientific  physical  education  has  been  practically 
unknown  in  Canada — so  little  is  understood  as  to  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  expert. 

All  this  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  other 
countries  like  the  United  States,  England,  Sweden,  Scotland, 
Denmark,  etc.,  where  there  are  such  colleges  as  the  Central 
Institute,  Stockholm;  the  Osterberg  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Kent,  England;  Chelsea  Physical  Training  College,  London; 
Dumfermline  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Scot- 
land; Sargent  Physical  Training  College,  Boston;  Posse  School  of 
Physical  Education,  Boston.  These  and  many  others  offer  courses 
varying  from  two  to  four  years  of  full  time  instruction. 

I  dream  of  a  day  when  we  shall  have  at  least  one  college 
like  these,  where  experts  for  the  country  are  trained.  In  thai,  day, 
for  recreative  gymnastics  (games,  folk  dancing  and  athletics), 
the  training  of  the  grade  teacher  who  is  to  teach  ordinary 
educational  subjects  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  women  expert 
attached  to  the  Normal  School.  The  Cadet  Corps  work  both 
within  and  without  the  school  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Militia 
Department.. 

The  school  work  and  the  military  work  can  progress  side 
by  side — each  the  complement  of  the  other. 

ORGANISED  GAMES  AND  MORAL  TRAINING 

The  gymnastics  of  the  future  will  equip  the  boy  to  be  a 
"citizen  soldier"  far  better  than  the  training  he  is  now  receiv- 
ing. Where,  in  Canada,  outside  city  playgrounds,  are  organi- 
sed games  being  taught  in  the  public  schools?  I  only  know  of 
one  town  where  games  are  being  steadily  conducted  for  all 
children  in  all  schools.  The  majority  of  city  schools  have  no 
gymnasia  and  no  school  playgrounds.  The  recess  time  is  spent 
in  quarrelling  and  in  rough  and  tumble  ways. 

I  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  to  play  games  correctly  under  supervision. 
This  branch  of  education  is  all  the  more  necessary  where  we 
consider  our  ever  increasing  immigrant  and  foreign  population. 
I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  remarkable — the  ineptitutde 
of  many  immigrant  children  for  games  or  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  develop  under  the  influence  of  organised  play.  When 
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all  children  are  taught  to  play  games  for  the  sake  of  the  games 
with  true  appreciation  of  their  opponents'  skill,  when  they  are 
taught  to  scorn  to  win  by  questionable  means  and  to  take  a 
beating  with  diginity  and  courage,  then  and  not  till  then  shall 
we  cease  to  witness  unsportsmanlike  play  and  behaviour  at 
prominent  public  matches.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  a 
national  disgrace,  but  it  is  detrimental  to  the  character  of  players 
and  spectators  alike. 

A  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE 

In  order  that  educational  opinion  might  be  focussed  upon 
the  working  out  of  the  problems,  educational  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative, which  arise  upon  the  introduction  of  systematic  phy- 
sical training  into  the  schools,  would  it  not  be  a  feasible  plan 
for  the  executive  committee  of  the  Strathcona  Trust  either 
to  add  to  its  numbers  or  appoint  a  consultative  committee? 
Such  a  committee  would  comprise  educational,  military  and 
gymnastic  experts  familiar  with  the  developments  of  the  phy- 
sical education  movement  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  The  re- 
sults of  the  discussions  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  Trust. 
Each  Province  could  have  a  sub-committee  constructed  upon 
similar  lines  (instead  of  at  present  constituted  and  represented 
upon  the  central  committee,  so  that  each  Province  would  be  in 
touch  with  the  difficulties  and  the  view  of  all  the  others.  This 
would  clearly  be  to  the  ultimate  good  of  them  all.  The  ad- 
vantage of  inter-provincial  discussion  in  other  phases  of  edu- 
cation has  been  increasingly  felt,  as  the  form  of  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  bears  witness. 

LACK  OF  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TRAINING  IN  CANADA 

This  country  is  crying  out  for  efficiently  trained  teachers. 
Where  do  the  best  private  schools  in  the  country  obtain  their 
physical  directors?  Why  from  the  United  States  or  from  Eng- 
land, because  there  is  no  institution  supplying  the  necessary 
body  of  expert  teachers  for  this  purpose  and  those  already 
mentioned  above. 

The  Militia  Department  has  done  admirable  unifying 
service  already  throughout  the  whole  Dominion  by  helping  to 
install  physical  education  in  the  schools  controlled  by  the 
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Education  Departments  of  the  different  Provinces.  Now  that 
this  function  is  passing  away,  another  Dominion  wide  ser- 
vice lies  before  it,  the  fostering  of  training  schools  of  physical 
education.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  subject  upon  a  final 
basis  until  we  can  offer  the  type  of  training  previously  described 
to  all  those  who  look  to  occupying  the  highest  post  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  is  of  course  true  of  every  profession,  but  the  other 
professions  have  already  their  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Much  of  the  money  now  paid  out  as  grants  and  bonuses  might 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  pertinently  asked  why 
should  either  the  military  or  educational  authorities  pay  the 
expenses  of  teachers  attending  cousres  for  instructors  in  phy- 
sical education?  The  expenses  of  teachers  training  to  become 
specialists  in  other  subjects  are  not  paid;  they  have  always  to 
pay  for  their  own  training  under  similar  circumstances.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  the  Militia  Department  to  pay  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  Normal  Schools,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject now  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  typical 
Normal  School  and  is  a  natural  charge  on  the  educational  author- 
ities. There  is  still  less  reason  for  paying  any  bonus  to  students 
in  Normal  Schools.  The  case  of  the  ordinary  grade  teacher  who 
is  suddenly  asked  to  obtain  an  extra  certificate  is  different; 
it  is  only  just  that  the  educational  authorities  should  bear  the 
cost.  •  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  charge  which  will  quickly 
be  removed  as  all  teachers  become  trained  in  the  ordinary 
course. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

* 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  physical 
education  has  established  its  position  as  an  academic  subject. 
Nearly  every  university  in  the  States  possesses  a  Department 
of  Physical  Education  with,  as  professor,  a  medical  man  who 
has  expert  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  subject.  These 
departments  exist  because  the  United  States  has  been  quicker 
than  any  other  nation  to  see  the  ultimate  connection  of  scien- 
tific physical  training  with  true  all  round  education.  Toronto 
and  McGill  have  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  will 
doubtless  do  much  more  when  their  long  promised  gymnasia  are 
ready.  At  both  physical  education  is  required  of  women  stu- 
dents only,  but  medical  examination  is  compulsory  for  air  under- 
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graduates  at  McGill.  The  beginnings  of  a  physical  education 
school  such  as  I  have  advocated  have  also  been  made  at  McGill 
which  has  now  conducted  three  sessions  of  work,  completing 
the  course  at  present  required  for  a  diploma. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS 

Another  problem  very  closely  connected  with  my  subject  is 
that  of  medical  inspection  in  schools,  which  should  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  physical  training.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
medical  inspection  in  most  of  our  city  schools — but  it  is  not 
based  upon  any  broad  conception  of  its  great  possibilities  and  is 
moreover  superficial  for  various  reasons.  Salaries  are  poor 
and  do  not  justify  the  doctors  spending  more  than  a  minimum 
of  time  in  the  schools.  Again  the  increasing  number  of  scholars 
is  an  overwhelming  problem  for  the  inspector  under  present 
conditions.  Medical  inspection  can  not  be  adequate  unless 
every  child  is  overhauled  from  head  to  foot  at  least  three  times 
during  its  school  career.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  medical 
inspector  is  in  close  touch  either  with  the  physical  training 
in  the  schools,  or  with  the  particular  problems  which  that  train- 
ing should  be  designed  to  meet. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS 

This  fact  suggests  the  need  of  more  specialized  training 
for  the  doctors  who  undertake  medical  inspections.  This  will 
no  doubt  ultimately  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
fields  for  women  doctors.  It  is  time  that  all  medical  colleges 
recognize  that  the  doctors  of  the  future  will  be  more  intimately 
connected  with  physical  education  than  they  are  to-day. 

Corrective  gymnastics  and  physiology  of  exercise  should 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  medical  courses.  Then  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  school  child  will  be  really  valuable. 
The  medical  director  and  the  physical  director  will  work  to- 
gether instead  of  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 

Perhaps  medical  students  in  their  last  year  might  spend 
a  few  hours  accompanying  medical  inspectors  on  their  rounds. 
This  part  of  their  training  will  be  more  economically  and  effec- 
tively done  when  we  have  (as  doubtless  we  shall  have)  school 
clinics. 
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REVISION  OF  THE  SYLLABUS  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES 

Let  me  close  with  a  suggestion  that  the  syllabus  of  phy- 
sical exercises  as  adopted  by  the  Strathcona  Trust  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  experts  for  revision — possibly 
of  the  consultative  committee  outlined  above.  Much  could 
be  done  to  simplify  the  book  for  the  grade  teacher,  and  much 
might  be  omitted  for  our  special  purpose.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  book  was  constructed  for  a  school  system 
where  more  time  is  given  to  the  subject,  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  than  is  at  present  given  in  Canada. 

The  executive  committee  decided  this  year  that  only  the 
first  twelve  lessons  would  be  required  for  the  examination  leading 
to  certificate  B.  This  in  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  executive 
committee  consider  the  work  too  advanced,  and  too  much  for 
the  very  brief  period  presented  for  training  (30  lessons).  But 
this  also  means  that  under  these  new  regulations  teachers  can 
only  instruct  the  lower  grades,  for  the  exercises  contained  in 
the  first  twelve  tables  are  definitely  stated  to  be  for  children 
of  the  ages  of  7  to  9. 

This  reduction  in  the  amount  required  for  examination  is 
an  indisputable  proof  that  the  book  needs  revision  by  the  expert 
familiar  with  school  problems  and  school  conditions.  More- 
over a  book  suitable  for  a  town  system  can  not  at  the  same 
time  be  right  for  the  rural  schools,  under  conditions  so  different 
in  every  respect.  The  change  in  requirements  also  points 
to  the  fact  that  now  is  the  time  to  standardize  the  examination 
for  the  certificate  B  over  the  whole  Dominion.  Of  the  duties 
which  can  be  performed  by  experts  familiar  with  educational 
conditions,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  that  of  examining  for  this 
certificate.  These  examinations,  continued  with  the  work  of 
inspection  already  referred  to,  would  be  a  powerful  instrument 
not  only  in  standardizing,  but  in  forwarding  the  whole  movement. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  problems  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  real  subject  of  discussion  is  the  welfare  of 
beings  in  whom  the  growth  of  mind  and  body  can  not  well  be 
dissociated.  This  is  the  prime  fact  which  the  education  of  the 
future  is  not  going  to  neglect,  as  *  that  of  the  past  has  too  often 
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done  to  the  detriment  of  one  or  the  other,  and  the  impoverishing 
of  human  life  instead  of  its  enrichment. 

Advanced  thinkers  have  for  long  urged  the  acceptance 
of  this  fundamental  basis  of  educational  policy.  In  old  countries 
where  the  school  systems  are  rigid  and  traditions  strong,  they 
have  had  a  long  struggle  to  make  any  headway;  though  everywhere 
now  progress  is  clear  and  even  rapid.  Canada  is  free  from  this 
handicap.  In  many  places  systems  of  education  are  being  built 
up  from  the  very  beginning.  If  they  are  to  make  the  most  of 
this  advantage,  they  must  profit  by  the  experience,  often  dearly 
bought,  of  older  lands.  Individual  educationists,  and  official 
commissions,  are  carefully  studying  the  methods  of  other  coun- 
tries in  various  branches  of  education,  and  embodying  them  in 
Canadian  practice.  In  these  ways  Canada  has  been  quick  to  real- 
ize the  best  that  has  been  achieved  elsewhere.  The  same  reasons 
make  the  same  procedure  imperative  in  the  case  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Here  as  elsewhere  it  is  worth  while  to  make  sure  that  the 
wisest  and  most  scientific  methods  are  adopted,  and  that  too  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  development  of  the  work.  This  is  the 
surest  economy  and  the  truest  patriotism;  for  in  the  making 
of  citizens,  if  anywhere,  the  best  cannot  be  too  good. 

LT.-COLONEL  R.  J.  GWYNNE,  Director  of  Cadet  Services, 
Headquarters,  Militia  Department,  gave  an  outline  of  what  was 
being  done  by  his  branch  in  connection  with  physical  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  He  said  that  Miss  Cartwright's 
paper  went  very  much  deeper  into  the  question  than  the  Militia 
Department  were  able  to  do.  One  of  the  difficulties  up  till  now 
had  been  to  get  sufficient  qualified  instructors  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  and,  also,  to  get 
sufficient  time  given  by  the  educational  authorities  to  carry  out 
the  physical  training  instruction.  If,  only  a  period*  of  half  an 
hour,  daily,  four  or  five  times  a  week  were  given  to  physical 
training,  it  entailed  keeping  an  instructor  at  each  centre  three 
or  four  months — in  many  cases  only  to  instruct  one  class.  The 
interest  on  Lord  Strathcona's  Trust  Fund  was  $20,000.00  a 
year;  but,  at  the  rate  the  physical  training  was  increasing, 
unless  more  time  could  be  given  where  permanent  instructors 
were  utilized,  it  would  cost  that  amount  to  administer  the 
Trust.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  providing  instructors  from 
the  permanent  force,  it  had  .been  found  necessary  to  qualify 
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some  fifty  instructors  (male  and  female)  at  a  special  short 
course  in  Toronto,  lasting  two  months.  These  instructors 
took  the  same  course  as  the  instructors  of  the  permanent  force 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  teach  physical  training  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for 
the  Militia  Department  (though  not  for  the  Education  Depart- 
ments) to  obtain  the  services  of  highly  trained  certificated 
instructors  like  Miss  Cartwright,  who  had  put  in  four  or  five 
years'  special  training;  at  present  there  was  neither  the  time  nor 
the  money.  The  Militia  Department  is  doing  its  best  to  improve 
the  service  and  to  arrange  for  physical  training,  generally, 
throughout  the  country. 

The  policy  was  now  to  utilize  the  services  of  duly  qualified 
women  to  teach  women ;  and  the  Department  was  only  too  pleased 
to  receive  help  and  assistance,  not  only  from  the  educational 
authorities,  but  from  experts  in  physical  training  from  McGill 
and  other  institutions;  in  fact  these  universities  and  institutions 
are  allowed  to  issue  B  grade  physical  training  certificates 
for  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  which  are  counter- 
signed by  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Division.  The  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Education  at  McGill,  under  Professor 
Dale  and  Miss  Cartwright,  are  given  instructors'  certificates 
and  are  honorary  members  of  the  physical  training  cadre 
(non-permanent).  The  co-operation  given  by  Professor  Dale 
and  McGill  University  is  appreciated  by  this  Department, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue. 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Miss  Cartwright, 
the  Militia  Department  will  welcome  any  assistance  or  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  revision  of  the  syllabus,  to  make  it  suit 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  country.  At  present,  the  Militia 
Department  is  only  endeavouring  to  do  the  primary  part  of 
the  work,  and  to  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  physical  training  at 
the  start,  which  must  be  better  than  nothing.  It  is  hoped  to 
gradually  raise  the  standard  of  physical  training  as  time  and 
money  are  available;  and  it  rested  with  the  educational  author- 
ities to  help  by  giving  more  time  to  the  important  work  of  phy- 
sical training.  The  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  labors 
under  great  difficulties  at  times;  for  instance,  in  one  case 
a  permanent  instructor  was  kept  for  seven  months  teaching 
fourteen  women  and  in  another  place  for  three  or  four  months 
giving  instruction  to  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils  who  were 
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only  able  to  give  up  twenty  minutes,  daily,  to  physical 
training. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  instructors  (men  and  women) 
can  be  educated  for  the  physical  training  cadre  (non-perma- 
nent), then,  if  one  of  these  instructors  could  be  provided  at  each 
Normal  School  centre,  the  difficulty  of  getting  more  time  daily 
from  the  Normal  School  authorities  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
overcome.  As  the  Instructor  was  paid  by  the  hour,  i.e.  $1.00  an 
hour  for  every  hour's  instruction  given,  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  between  the  instructor  and  the 
Normal  School  authorities,  as  the  instructor  would  be  resident 
at  that  centre. 

The  sum  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  cadet 
services  for  the  current  year  amounted  to  about  $390,000.00. 
The  cadet  services  consist  not  only  of  the  organizing,  equipping 
and  training  of  cadets,  but,  also,  of  instructing  the  male  school 
teachers  and  others  to  become  qualified  cadet  instructors,  and, 
also  of  preparing  the  necessary  instructors  to  teach  the  physical 
training  at  Normal  School  centres  and  at  other  points  all  over 
the  various  Provinces  in  Canada.  Approximately,  over  6,000 
men  and  women  obtained  the  B  grade,  physical  training 
certificate,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  interest  on  the  Strathcona  Trust  money  goes  intact 
to  the  Provinces,  and  the  Militia  Department  administers  this 
Trust  free  of  all  cost  to  the  Trust.  The  Militia  Department  is 
most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  educational  authorities 
and  with  expert  authorities  at  McGill  in  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  physical  training  generally;  and  the  Hon. 
the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  work  of  the  Militia  Department  has  been  satisfactorily 
carried  out,  and  is  appreciated  by  the  educational  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  the  Militia  Department  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  training  of  all  the  children  in  each  Province  shall 
be  done  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  train  the  children,  namely, 
the  Education  Department. 

THE  PRESIDENT  referred  to  the  system  in  vogue  in 
Switzerland,  where  military  instruction  and  exercises  are  com- 
pulsory on  all  boys  from  nine  to  fifteen,  and  where  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  enough  to  the  cantons  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  that,  leaving  the  cantons  free  to  administer  and  control 
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the  exercises  and  the  training.  That  system  has  worked  admir- 
ably for  a  long  time.  He  hoped  we  could  have  similar  admirable 
co-operation  in  Canada.  On  page  364  of  Part  11  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Report,  a  very  competent  observer  says  that  much  of  the 
physical  culture  and  drill  that  she  knows  of,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  is  worse  than  useless  for  want  of  plan  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  no  matter  what  the  exercises  may  be  as  set 
forth  in  the  book.  There  is  all  the  difference,  she  says,  between 
the  uselessness  of  the  dawdling  walk  and  the  value  of  good 
constitutional  exercise.  He  had  observed  in  the  schools  of  Canada 
some  of  that  want  of  energy,  as  contrasted  with  what  he  saw  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  and  Denmark.  Physical  Education 
is  esteemed  so  highly  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  cabinet 
Ministers  in  Denmark,  the  Minister  of  Education,  put  on  her 
own  gymnasium  suit  and  gave  a  model  lesson  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Canadian  Commission.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Danes  are  a  very  efficient  nation.  He  hoped  equally 
excellent  results  might  be  produced  in  Canada. 
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THIRD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 

Friday,  August  22nd,  1913. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (DR.  JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON)  :    The  topic  for 
this  session  is: — 

The  Organization  of  Controlling  Bodies  for  Continuation 
Classes,  and  Sources  of  Financial  Support. 

Dr.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New 
Brunswick,  who  opens  this  discussion,  has  asked  that  I  should 
give  a  further  explanation  of  the  organization  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission.  In  my  opening  address  I  tried  to  explain  the 
general  aim  of  the  Commission  in  submitting  its  recommendations 
and  suggestions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  round  table  conference, 
perhaps  I  can  serve  you  best  by  bringing  before  you  again  the  pages 
from  our  Report  which  set  forth  the  "GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS" 
by  which  we  were  guided  in  recommending  the  formation  of  Local 
Urban  Industrial  (and  Rural)  Development  Boards;  Provincial 
Development  Councils  and  Provincial  Development  Commissions; 
and  a  Dominion  Development  Conference,  a  Dominion  Develop- 
ment Commission  and  a  Dominion  Development  Fund.  These 
.are  as  follows:— 

A  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  secure  the  largest  degree  of 
•public  confidence  and  maintain  the  largest  measure  of  public  interest  and  co- 
operation. 

2.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  preserve  Provincial  control, 
encourage  local  initiative  and  develop  local  responsibility. 

3.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  persons  re- 
presenting   Manufacturing    Industries,    Trades,  Commerce,    Transportation, 
Agriculture,    Forestry,    Mining,    Fisheries,    Housekeeping    and    Education, 
ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  local  undertakings  and  able  to  co-operate  in  making 
effective  application  to  the  needs  of  localities  of  financial  grants  and  any  other 
assistance.     In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  a  policy  which  would  be  ap- 
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plied  wholly  or  mainly  by  directive  authority  from  headquarters,  leaving  to 
local  centres  little  initiative  or  responsibility,  would  not  accomplish  much 
for  a  long  time. 

4.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  in  each  Province  a  Central  Body 
or  Authority,  which  could  bring  to  bear  on  all  proposals  from  local  centres 
the  wide  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  capable  men  and  women  fam- 
iliar with  education  and  with  industrial,  agricultural  and  housekeeping  prob- 
lems.    Such  a  Central  Body  would  be  able  to  supply  information  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Local  Authorities  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  and  to  furnish  ad- 
visory assistance  through  experts  of  high  ability.     Through  the  meetings 
and  discussions  of  such  a  Central  Body  the  permanent  officials  charged  with 
the  administration  would  be  kept  in  touch  with  public  opinion  as  to  the 
particular  needs  of  localities,  as  to  the  suitability  and  acceptability  of  schemes 
proposed,  and  as  to  the  practicability  of  having  such  schemes  supported  and 
-carried  out.     The  Central  Body  would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  clearing 
house  through  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  results  from  experience 
in  one  locality  would  be  made  available  to  other  communities. 

5.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  the  Dominion,  the  Provinces, 
the  Localities  and  Individuals  will  co-operate  and  each  contribute  in  some  well- 
•considered  and  equitable  proportion  to  the  cost  of  development  undertakings. 
A  plan  of  organization  which  provides  for  the  financial  support  from  Com- 
munities being  properly  articulated  with  financial  grants  from  Central  Au- 
thorities would  tend  to  bring  about  efficiency  and  stability.    A  long  time  is 
required  to  realize  upon  educational  work;  and  continuity  of  effort  to  meet 
recognized  needs  is  essential.     The  plan  should  be  such  as  would  ensure  con- 
current progressive  action  in  the  same  direction  by  the  Central  and  Local 
Bodies.     Provision  should  be  made  for  Efficiency  Audits,  in  order  that  each 
Contributing  Authority  may  be  assured  that  the  money  is  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  granted,  and  that  the  work  is  being  well  done. 

6.  It  is  important  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  ensure  that  the  national 
interests  as  well  as  the  local  points  of  view  will  be  considered. 

7.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  Dominion  Consultative  Body, 
through  which  the  widest  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  put  at  the 
service  of  all  the  Provinces  and  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  problems  and 
undertakings  of  consequence  to  them  all. 

8.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  Dominion  Authority  competent 
to  co-operate  with  Provincial  Authorities,  to  provide  expert  counsel  to  any 
Province  which  might  not  be  adequately  organized  or  staffed  to  render  service 
in  that  respect  to  all  localities  and  industries  within  its  borders,  and  to  promote 
scientific  industrial  research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  resulting  therefrom. 

To  SECURE  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT 

The  choice  of  the  term  "A  Dominion  Development  Policy" 
resulted  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  words  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  and  enlist  the  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  people  of  Canada.  The  amount  of 
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material  that  was  examined,  analysed  and  summarised,  to  pro- 
vide these  eight  paragraphs  was  very  considerable.  The  con- 
clusions reached  were  evolved  after  a  study  of  what  had  been 
done  in  other  countries — Germany  and  Ireland  specially — in 
the  organization  of  the  means,  external  to  the  school  itself, 
whereby  industrial  training  and  technical  education  were  main- 
tained. Leaders  in  every  country  said  to  us  substantially  that 
it  was  essential  that  we  should  have  the  realities  of  those  things 
defined  by  the  words  we  have  put  in  italics.  Public  confidence 
would  be  assured  in  large  measure  by  the  personnel  of  the  Local 
Boards.  If  you  want  money — which  is  in  the  hands  of  employers 
and  employees  as  well  as  teachers — you  must  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Then  public  interest  and  the  co-operation 
of  all  concerned  are  essential.  Provincial  control  should  be 
preserved  unimpaired.  Local  initiative  and  the  acceptance  of 
local  responsibility  should  be  encouraged.  . 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARDS 

It  did  not  seem  expedient  to  recommend  the  formation 
of  any  local  educational  body  independent  of  the  existing  school 
authority  of  the  place;  but  it  did  seem  desirable  to  arrange  for  a 
body  distinct  from  it  and  created  for  the  particular  work  to  be 
carried  on.  Everybody  seemed  to  agree  that  you  cannot  get  the 
most  capable  men  to  continue  to  serve  effectively  on  committees 
which  are  subordinate  to  some  other  body,  to  which  they  do 
not  belong,  but  that  they  will  serve  on  a  Board  having  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  English  Con- 
sultative Committee  is  very  clear  on  this.  What  do  we  mean  by 
responsibility?  We  mean  power  to  spend  money;  not  merely 
authority  to  investigate  and  report,  but  power  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.  We  think  the  Local  Development  Boards 
should  have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  money. 

According  to  our  recommendation,  the  Local  Board  would 
be  appointed  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  by  the 
existing  school  authority  of  the  place,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  it  in  general  purpose,  and  one-third  of  its  personnel  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education. 
I  think  in  Canada  we  should  look  forward  to  all  grades  of 
education  being  administered,  in  coming  years,  by  one  body 
for  the  locality,  and  that  the  area  should  be  either  a  town 
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or  city  or  county.  Take  for  example  a  rural  district.  If 
there  be  no  county  authority,  how  could  a  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  in  charge  of  one  small  school,  arrange  so  that  the 
work  and  needs  of  their  one  school  would  fit  into  and  profit 
by  a  scheme  for  the  whole  county.  No  plan  for  education 
should  be  like  cast-iron  in  the  rigidity  of  its  form;  it  must  be 
flexible  to  meet  new  needs;  and  it  must  also  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions which  its  own  existence  creates.  Whenever  you  solve 
one  problem  you  create  new  problems;  nothing  in  education 
is  final. 

We  have  suggested  that  men  and  women  who  are  familiar 
with  the  practice  and  principles  of  education  should  be  on  the 
Local  Boards.  Hitherto  we  have  thought  that  because  a  teacher 
was  an  employee  of  a  Board  he  should  not  be  a  member.  We 
suggest  a  departure  from  that  practice.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  a  teacher,  who  teaches  subjects  under  the 
Board,  should  be  a  member  of  it;  but  that  some  teacher  should 
be  there  to  supplement  the  knowledge  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  on  the  processes  of  education. 

DR.  MACKAY:  In  Nova  Scotia  the  law  makes  the  principal 
of  a  school  an  official  of  the  Advisory  Board,  but  without  the 
power  of  voting. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  think  every  Province  should  follow 
the  line  it  thinks  best  in  the  constitution  of  those  Local  Boards. 
We  did  our  best  to  suggest  what  would  be  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable, 

PROVINCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCILS 

Passing  from  that  to  the  bodies  called  Provincial  Develop- 
ment Councils,  our  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  each 
Council  would  serve  two  very  useful  purposes.  It  would  be  the 
best  means  of  educating  the  men  and  women  of  the  community, 
who  would  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  those  schools 
and  this  kind  of  education;  and  it  would  improve  and  co-ordinate 
the  schemes  and  undertakings  of  the  Local  Boards.  Take  an 
example  from  Ontario;  I  will  pick  out  places  haphazard — Chat- 
ham, London,  Peterboro,  Brockville,  Smith's  Falls,  Ottawa. 
Under  the  plan  suggested,  Local  Development  Boards  in  those 
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places  would  send  representatives  to  the'  Provincial  Develop- 
ment Council — manufacturers,  workmen,  business  men,  farmers, 
women  and  teachers.  The  business  of  the  Council  would  be  to 
consider  the  schemes  sent  up  by  each  of  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  representatives  of  each  Local  Board  would  be  there  to  ad- 
vocate and  explain  why  their  Board  wanted  its  scheme.  After  it  is 
criticized,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  Local  Board  for  final  action. 
The  Provincial  Council  would  have  power  to  discuss  and  advise 
with  no  power  to  determine,  no  power  to  undertake  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.  If  you  can  imagine  a  hundred  men  and  women 
coming  together  in  Toronto  once  a  year  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  considering  proposals  from  Local  Development  Boards,  the 
hundred  men  and  women  would  go  back  to  their  homes  through- 
out Ontario  with  new  light  and  new  knowledge  on  all  those 
problems.  Ireland  has  something  like  that,  with  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  Agricultural  Board  in  Ireland, 
composed  of  104  members,  has  been  a  chief  means  of  enabling 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  to 
do  its  work  thoroughly.  That  Board  in  Ireland  was  constituted 
after  a  strong  committee  from  Ireland  had  surveyed  the  countries 
of  Europe  as  to  the  best  form  of  organization.  After  twelve 
years  of  experience  in  the  hands  of  capable  men  it  has  worked 
well.  In  our  Report  on  Ireland  that  plan  is  outlined  and  given 
in  detail.  The  plan  recommended  by  our  Commission  is  not  our 
invention.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  what  is  done  in  other  countries. 

PROVINCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSIONS 

I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  the  organization  we  recom- 
mend for  the  Provinces — the  Provincial  Development  Commis- 
sions. If  our  Commission  laid  down  any  rule  for  itself  it  was  that 
we  should  not  recommend  the  creation  of  any  new  body  if  an 
existing  body  could  do  the  work.  Even  in  recommending 
provisions  for  education,  as  distinguished  from  the  organization 
of  bodies  to  control,  our  thought  was  that  wherever  the  existing 
provisions  could  be  used  economically  they  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  If  any  Province 
should  have  an  executive  officer,  for  the  Province,  for  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  Education,  a  Director  of  Agricultural 
Education  and  a  Director  of  Education  for  Housekeeping  Oc- 
cupations, those  persons  could  be  constituted  as  the  Provincial 
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Development  Commission.  Each  Province  would  define  what 
the  duties  of  these  persons  would  be  when  they  were  acting  as 
the  Provincial  Development  Commission.  That  is  the  body 
whose  report  upon  the  work  of  any  Local  Development  Board 
should  be  received  before  the  Local  Board  could  draw  money 
from  the  Dominion  Development  Fund.  That  is  not  Dominion 
control;  that  is  Provincial  control  with  Provincial  inspection. 
If  any  Province  should  decide  to  constitute  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  Province,  as  the  Provincial  Development 
Commission,  that  would  meet  the  case.  These  are  the  three 
bodies —  Local  Development  Boards,  Provincial  Development 
Councils,  and  Provincial  Development  Commissions.  That 
does  not  call  for  much  machinery.  One  does  not  see  how  in 
Canada  we  could  secure  full  participation  by  the  manufacturers 
and  employees  and  business  men  and  farmers  and  women  and 
educators  of  each  locality  unless  they  have  authority  and 
responsibility. 

REASONS  FOR  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  BODIES 

All  that  our  Commission  has  recommended  in  the  way 
of  schools,  classes  and  courses  could  be  put  into  operation  in 
Canada  without  -the  formation  of  any  Dominion  bodies  or  any 
Dominion  Fund,  if  the  Provinces  want  to  sustain  them  wholly 
without  any  Dominion  grants  for  this  specific  object.  But  from 
the  information  that  came  to  us  it  was  evident  that  the  Provinces 
had  not  the  money  and  would  not  do  this  work  without  financial 
aid.  After  a  great  deal  of  consideration  two  plans  seemed 
practicable.  One  was  to  recommend  that  the  Dominion 
should  pay  over  to  the  Provinces  a  definite  amount  of 
money  on  the  per  capita  basis.  That  has  considerable  merit  and 
its  adoption  would  doubtless  accomplish  much  in  the  direction 
desired.  The  other  plan  is  the  one  embodied  in  our  Report. 
We  prefer  it,  because  under  it  much  more  progress  could  be  made, 
much  time  could  be  saved,  better  work  could  be  done  and  im- 
portant economies  could  be  effected  in  the  use  of  both  money 
and  men. 

A  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 

Our  recommendation  is  that  Dominion  money  should  not 
be  spent  in  any  Province  without  an  efficiency  audit  by  a  Pro- 
vincial authority.  That  is  Provincial  control.  A  Dominion 
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Development  Commission  would  employ  highly  trained  experts 
to  serve  all  Provinces.  It  might  also,  when  the  time  comes, 
maintain,  or  help  to  maintain,  one  or  more  central  institutions, 
particularly  for  research  work.  We  would  rather  see  existing 
institutions  used  for  this  purpose;  but  if  there  should  be  need  for 
a  special  research  institution,  or  a  Bureau  of  Standards,  then  the 
Dominion  Development  Commission  would  maintain  one  or 
more  central  institutions  only  when  their  establishment  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Dominion  Development  Conference, 
which  would  not  have  occasion  to  meet  more  than  once  in  two 
years. 

This  Conference  would  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
each  Provincial  Council,  the  Provincial  Ministers  of  Education 
or  their  Deputies,  one  member  of  each  Provincial  Development 
Commission  and  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Develop- 
ment Commission.  How  would  that  work  in  the  case  of  each 
Province?  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  New  Brunswick.  That 
Province  would  bring  its  general  Provincial  policy  before  the 
Dominion  Development  Conference.  Representatives  from  other 
Provinces  would  discuss  that  with  New  Brunswick  represent- 
atives: "What  are  you  doing  for  agriculture?"  "What  are  you 
doing  for  rural  industries?"  "What  are  you  doing  for  the  towns?" 
They  would  learn  from  New  Brunswick;  they  would  instruct 
New  Brunswick;  New  Brunswick  would  get  more  and  give  more 
than  by  any  other  plan  we  can  think  of.  So  with  the  other 
Provinces.  Moreover  that  Conference  is  the  body  that  might 
say,  "We  need  one  or  two  institutions  in  Canada  that  are  extra- 
Provincial.  "  Only  when  that  representative  body  recommended 
it  could  such  an  institution  be  created.  That  would  prevent 
any  risk  of  the  Dominion  Commission  seeking  to  do  what  a 
Province  was  already  doing.  But  the  Dominion  body  would 
be  empowered  to  do  whatever  all  the  Provinces  said  was  necessary 
for  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

A  DOMINION  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Take  again  New  Brunswick  for  an  illustration.  There 
are  textile  industries  at  St.  John  and  Moncton;  there  are  shoe 
factories  at  Fredericton  and  elsewhere;  there  are  industries  at 
Woodstock,  Chatham,  Sussex,  Dorchester,  Sackville,  etc.  How 
is  New  Brunswick  to  provide  a  staff  thoroughly  competent  to 
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advise  the  educational  authorities  as  to  what  is  best,  and  what 
could  be  done,  for  the  several  classes  of  the  industries, —  the 
textiles,  the  leather  and  shoe  trades,  the  paper  industry,  the 
metal  trades,  the  clothing  trades  and  the  building  trades?  No 
one  man  could  have  in  his  own  person  the  necessary  information 
and  skill  to  advise  adequately  for  all.  I  have  cited  only  six 
different  lines  of  industrial  work  in  New  Brunswick.  That 
Province  would  not  need  the  service  of  an  adviser  of  the  highest 
grade  in  textiles,  for  example,  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  a 
year — I  mean  an  adviser  of  the  highest  class  in  knowledge, 
ability  and  experience.  When  you  consider  the  other  Provinces 
you  find  somewhat  similar  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  Dominion  Development  Commission 
provided  for  Canada  an  expert  staff  of  experienced  men,  who 
would  be  available  to  serve  every  Province,  that  would  meet  the 
situation  economically  and  effectively.  Each  Province  could 
pay  a  proportion  of  the  salary  for  the  time  given  to  it;  although 
I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  that  should  be  done.  How- 
ever, any  Province  could  borrow  from  the  central  Commission 
an  expert  to  go  to  it  to  investigate  and  advise.  One  capable  staff 
of  advisers  for  all  Canada  would  be  of  immense  value  to  every 
Province.  The  man  who  went  to  New  Brunswick  for  a  period 
would  also  serve  other  Provinces.  Thereby  his  ability  to  serve 
each  would  be  increased.  That  is  proper  Dominion  work  for 
the  development  of  the  whole  country  harmoniously.  We  need 
some  Dominion  body  to  engage  such  a  staff.  That  is  possible 
in  either  of  two  ways. 

NATIONAL  POLICY  FREE  FROM  PARTY  POLITICS 

A  Department  of  the  Government  could  create  a  new  branch, 
somewhat  like  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Mines  Branch,  or  the 
Commercial  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  In  this  connection,  I  may  remind  you  that  in  France 
the  commercial  and  industrial  schools  and  the  general  technical 
schools  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry; 
the  agricultural  schools  are  under  the  Minstry  of  Agriculture. 
In  1884,  while  Prince  Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  was  also  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  for  Prussia, 
the  industrial  and  technical  schools  were  put  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Industry  where  they  still  remain.  In 
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Bismarck's  time  the  programme  for  the  development  of  this, 
then,  new  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
was  defined  clearly  as:  Promotion  of  Industrial  Continuation 
and  Vocational  Schools  in  the  service  of  the  interests  of  commerce 
industry  and  handicraft,  and  the  fostering  of  such  a  system  of 
instruction  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  national  economic 
policy. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  kind  of  service  rendered 
by  a  branch  of  a  Department  of  our  Federal  Government  and 
the  kind  of  assistance  required  by  the  several  Provincial  Govern- 
ments for  the  development  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 
We  want  to  protect  the  Minister,  the  political  head  of  the  De- 
partment, against  the  pressure  of  Members  of  Parliament  for 
particular  consideration  of  their  constituencies  when  elections 
are  coming  on.  We  want  to  keep  this  great  national  interest 
free  from  the  danger  of  being  subordinated,  in  any  Province 
and  in  any  locality,  to  mere  political  party  issues  and  patronage. 
It  does  not  at  all  belong,  and  never  should  belong,  to  the  questions 
which  properly  come  within  the  area  of  conflict  on  party  lines. 
Our  plan  of  a  Dominion  Development  Commission,  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission  and  reporting  to 
an  appropriate  Department  of  the  Government,  provides  adequate 
safeguards  in  that  respect;  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  training  for  occupations 
in  a  most  effective  and  economical  way. 

A  PARENTHESIS  ON  ART 

We  do  need  more  Art.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  think 
that  the  quality  of  Art  in  a  community  depends  on  a  leisured 
class.  If  I  had  it  in  my  power  I  would  put  a  prohibition  on  a 
leisured  class.  If  a  healthy  man,  not  yet  old,  was  in  leisure 
for  more  than  six  months  I  would  exile  him;  for  there  is  no 
greater  menace  to  us  than  idle  men  who  have  money.  England 
has  what  is  called  a  leisured  class,  but  very  often  members  of 
it  give  thirty  or  forty  hours  a  week  to  the  School  Board  or  other 
public  services.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  belongs  to  its  people; 
and  if  the  nation  decides  that  a  few  people  shall  have  control  of 
it,  they  have  the  right  and  power  to  permit  that.  They  have 
also  the  power  and  the  right — and  the  duty — to  correct  that 
when  the  control  of  wealth  is  used  for  harmful  or  foolish  or  worth- 
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less  ends.  That  is  to  be  taken  as  a  parenthesis.  To  return 
to  Art.  Art  at  its  best  means  the  method  and  manner  and 
spirit  of  beautiful  living.  It  does  not  inhere  only  in  beautiful 
pictures  and  statuary.  It  rests  also  in  beautiful  buildings,  in 
articles  of  furniture,  in  becoming  clothes  and  in  hundreds  of 
articles  of  daily  use.  It  finds  expression  through  town  plan- 
ning and  gardens  and  the  preservation  of  beautiful  scenery. 
It  lifts  up  its  voice  in  fine  music  and  its  golden  silence  speaks 
through  good  books.  The  world  is  its  stage  and  every  good  worker 
is  a  player.  The  need  is  for  ever  better  and  ever  better  workmen 
and  workwomen  striving  to  attain  the  best.  That  is  what  I 
understand  by  Art.  We  need  to  diffuse  it  through  the  schools, 
to  develop  and  nourish  it  through  the  processes  of  education 
because  we  need  it  in  all  our  industrial,  manufacturing,  building 
and  housekeeping  work. 


AN  EFFICIENCY  AUDIT 

The  Dominion  Development  Fund  would  represent  chiefly 
money  to  be  allocated  to  the  Provinces  to  be  spent  in  the  Provinces 
by  the  Provinces.  But  the  Provinces  should  get  no  money 
from  the  Dominion  Fund  until  their  own  authority  had  rendered 
an  efficiency  audit.  That  would  assist  towards  the  proper 
spending  of  the  money  and  insure  that  the  money  would  be  spent 
properly.  If  the  money  was  not  earned  it  would  remain  in  the 
Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  Province  until  earned. 

Who  would  scan  most  closely  whether  the  money  was  being 
spent  properly  in  each  locality?  The  scrutiny  would  not  be  by 
one  Province  of  another.  Each  Province  would  be  alloted  its 
share  which  could  not  be  diverted.  But  the  self-interest  of  com- 
munities, within  each  Province,  would  keep  them  alert  as  to  how 
the  Fund  was  being  used.  The  town  of  A  would  want  to  know 
why  the  town  of  B  got  money  that  was  spent  by  it  (as  the  town  of 
A  people  learnt)  on  a  High  School  equipment  or  a  High  School 
staff.  The  several  town  and  cities  in  each  Province  are  those 
who  would  say,  "This  Fund  must  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
indicated,  in  order  that  we  may  each  get  our  proper  share  ac- 
cording to  our  needs  and  our  local  effort."  That  would  insure 
a  wholesome  scrutiny  and  emulation  without  any  risk  of  disputes 
leading  to  ill  will. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  for  a  moment.  Any  Province 
may  say,"  We  think  those  'Provisions  in  a  System  for  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  Education'  are  excellent;  we  think  the 
information  contained  in  the  Report  is  good;  we  want  to 
carry  forward  industrial  training  and  technical  education; 
but  we  stand  so  strongly  for  Provincial  independence  in  all  this 
that  we  would  not  have  a  -Dominion-employed  official  put  his 
nose  in  our  schools  for  all  the  Funds  that  could  be  provided." 
I  have  met  men  who  take  that  stand.  I  think  they  imperil 
the  chance,  of  getting  financial  aid  from  the  Dominion.  If  • 
Parliament  is  to  vote  money  for  this  purpose,  it  will  likely  want 
to  know  how  it  is  being  spent.  It  has  a  right  to  know  that;  it 
may  consider  thajt  its  duty  requires  it  to  learn  that,  through 
channels  which  it  provides.  But  if  Parliament  could  be  assured 
that  the  money  was  being  spent  only  in  ways  with  which  the 
efficiency  audit  showed  that  the  Provinces  are  satisfied,  and, 
for  purposes  with  which  the  Provincial  Development  Councils 
are  satisfied,  then  I  think  Parliament  would  be  satisfied. 

CO-OPERATION  WHOLLY  BENEFICIAL 

The  Dominion  Development  Policy  would  enable  every 
Province  to  help  all  the  other  Provinces,  and  enable  the  Dominion 
to  co-operate  with  each  and  all  without  interference  with  Pro- 
vincial rights.  If  Canada  acts  upon  this  now  we  can  make 
satisfactory  progress,  progress  not  more  rapid  than  we  need  to 
make,  but  progress  more  rapid  and  sound  than  any  other  country 
has  made  in  work  of  this  kind. 

J 

DR.  CARTER  considered  the  present  meeting  historic  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  expositions  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  He  was  conscious  of  the  need  of  financial  aid 
as  means  of  carrying  these  out.  He  was  appalled  at  the  educational 
waste  now  going  on  especially  during  the  student's  years  between 
12  and  14  or  18  and  19.  He  referred  to  the  statement  that  in 
Germany  there  is  practically  no  unskilled  labor  on  account 
of  their  thorough  system  of  education  and  supervision,  and  that 
unskilled  laborers  are  being  brought  in  by  thousands  from  Poland 
and  Italy.  He  thought  this  a  rather  desirable  state  of  affairs. 
He  felt  sure  that  from  this  meeting  would  date  a  very  important 
epoch  for  Canada,  for  he  assumed  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
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ment  would  adopt  a  policy  of  aiding  technical  education.  He 
did  not  anticipate  any  danger  of  dual  control  or  Dominion  inter- 
ference, which  he  thought  was  simply  a  bug-aboo.  The  Provinces 
need  the  money,  having  reached  a  stage  from  which  they  could 
make  no  further  progress  without  more  means,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  press  upon  them  faster  than  they  obtain  money 
to  supply  them. 

MR.  PEACOCK  referred  to  the  smooth  and  quiet  discussions 
at  this  meeting  compared  with  those  to  which  he  had  listened  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education  held  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  balance  of 
power  seemed  to  be  with  the  business  men  rather  than  pro- 
fessional educators.  It  was  rather  amusing,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive, to  listen  to  the  various  ideas  and  ideals  of  men  from  many 
walks  in  life;  there  was  a  constant  fight  between  the  school  men 
and  the  practical  men.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  this  plan 
for  technical  education  in  Canada  falling  down  he  thought  the 
difficulty  would  arise  from  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  considered 
to  be  foisted,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  people  of  the  local  com- 
munities— a  scheme  outlined  by  school  men  for  their  own 
honor  and  glory.  That  danger  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against.  He  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  delegation  of  power 
to  local  boards  and  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  this  had 
been  proven  to  be  the  best  method  of  working.  One  danger 
of  delegating  power  to  local  boards  was  that  the  money  might  not 
be  spent  to  the  best  advantage,  and  he  thought  that  having 
teachers  approved  or  selected  by  the  expert  would  in  the  end  give 
the  best  results.  We  must  also  guard  against  the  danger  of  this 
work  proving  inefficient,  and  local  people  must  not  get  such 
control  that  they  will  be  able  to  spend  the  money  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion  without  getting  results  that  will  be  permanent.  While 
the  ideal  of  spiritualizing  education  should  be  kept  before  us, 
the  people  regard  that  as  more  or  less  visionary  and  will  judge 
our  work  by  the  way  it  prepares  men  for  their  jobs. 

PROF.  SEXTON  said  that  in  Nova  Scotia  local  committees 
are  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  these 
committees  consist  of  the  School  Board  along  with  people  re- 
presenting employers,  employees,  and  the  local  secretary  or 
the  principal  of  the  school.  The  committees  have  not  power  to 
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spend  money.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  any  work  for  the 
committee  to  do,  so  as  to  enlist  their  interest  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  technical  education.  No  doubt  their  interest  would 
be  increased  if  they  had  power  to  spend  money,  because  if  they 
had  to  certify  bills  they  would  have  to  consider  more  carefully 
the  expense  of  the  classes  which  they  endorsed.  The  same  dif- 
ficulty was  being  experienced  in  New  York  State  in  regard  to  these 
local  committees.  He  thought  that  the  Local  Development 
Boards  were  absolutely  necessary  to  stimulate  local  interest, 
which  must  start  in  the  locality  or  there  would  be  no  foundation 
to  build  upon.  It  had  been  found  that  these  local  committees 
would  follow  the  lead  of  the  principal  of  the  local  school  or  the 
Provincial  Director  in  suggestions  for  management  and  develop- 
ment. He  thought  there  might  be  trouble  if  the  Local  Development 
Boards  were  given  too  much  power  so  that  jealousy  might  arise 
between  them  and  the  School  Boards,  although  he  did  not  see  how 
that  would  be  possible  in  this  case.  He  thought  there  might  be 
trouble  also  if  the  Local  Boards  had  too  little  power  so  that  the 
members  became  mere  figure-heads.  From  his  personal  experience 
he  did  not  see  how  the  Development  Policy  suggested  by  the  Royal 
Commission  could  be  improved  in  any  single  detail.  The  only 
stumbling  block  in  the  whole  thing  which  the  ordinary  person 
might  place  his  finger  upon  was  the  efficiency  audit;  but  we 
know  that  everybody  who  spends  money  has  to  have  some 
kind  of  control  over  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spent.  The 
Auditor  General  for  the  Dominion  Government  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  he  must  have 
assurance  that  that  money  has  been  spent  for  the  specific 
purposes  named.  Anything  less  than  an  efficiency  audit  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  Dominion,  and  anything  more  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  the  Provinces.  He  thought  the  Development  Policy 
outlined  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  astuteness  and  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Robertson  and  the  Commission. 

DR.  SCOTT  outlined  the  method  of  control  adopted  in  Calgary. 
Some  members  of  the  School  Board  and  others,  with  the  Chair- 
man ex-officio,  were  named  as  the  Technical  School  Committee, 
and  recommendations  came  back  to  the  School  Board  from  this 
committee  for  final  passing.  The  Director  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion acts  as  special  adviser;  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  an 
ex-officio  member  and  adviser.  There  are  also  representatives  of 
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various  organizations  interested  in  the  work  of  technical  evening 
classes — one  man  representing  electrical  interests,  another 
plumbing  and  heating,  others  building  construction,  trades  and 
labor  council,  etc.,  some  seven  or  eight  of  them.  These  men  meet 
monthly,  and  many  of  the  best  suggestions  came  from  men  after 
they  had  consulted  with  their  fellow  workmen  or  their  employees. 
The  success  of  the  classes  was  due  to  the  sympathetic  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  sections  of  the  community  interested  in  the 
technical  work.  As  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  the  whole  scheme  struck  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  constructive  statesmanship,  to  be  worked  out  in  building 
up  the  future  of  Canada  as  an  industrial  nation,  that  he  had 
ever  seen  or  even  dreamed  of.  He  hoped  that  no  obstacle  would 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this  Report  by  the  Dom- 
inion Government  and  Parliament,  and  that  it  would  be  accepted 
in  such  a  hearty  manner  as  to  insure  sympathetic  action  on  the 
part  of  all  Provincial  authorities,  so  that  the  benefits  from  the 
service  might  filter  down  into  the  smallest  industrial  hamlet  and 
every  rural  community  of  the  Dominion,  for  the  bettering  of  the 
industrial  life  and  the  technical  training  of  our  people  throughout 
Canada. 

THE  PRESIDENT  said  that  he  had  not  fully  explained  one 
comparatively  minor  matter.  If  Dominion  money  and  co-opera- 
tion were  not  given  or  required  the  creation  of  Local  Develop- 
ment Boards  would  not  be  needed,  as  School  Boards  could  do 
the  work  through  their  committees.  In  the  beginning  of  work 
of  this  kind,  however,  as  well  as  in  its  development  for  some 
time,  if  a  separate  body  managed  it,  it  would  impress  the  people 
more  and  perhaps  insure  better  financial  support  from  all  sources. 
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